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Welcome to the NSBC 


ON AIR 78, the key to our Convention, is representative of the spirit of the NSBC. 
Its content is 4 capsule view of what's planned or the weekend of October 4/- 


The Convention will be an exciting and ‘ nformative forum for the glories and the ills of 
student broadcasting where delegates can present their views and problems while gaining 
valuable information from seasoned professionals from commercial and jon-commerical 
radio. 


| want to express my gratitude for the solidarity shown by all those who have made a 
commitment tO the NSBC whether through the written word or by their willingness to 
share their expertise as session leaders. This feeling 1s shared by the delegates who will 
benefit in many different ways from the opportunity to meet these highly motivated, 
talented people. 


Again this year the music industry will be royally represented. A special thank you 
goes to these college rep> whose presence adds color and energy t© the Convention 
atmosphere. This year the record company seminatf will have 4 theme—the Music 
Business. We'll have 4 chance to learn what it takes in manpower and dollars to produce 
the music we play over the radio. 


There will also be @ jarge number of hardware and software exhibits. Many of the 
exhibiting representatives will take part in a special seminar on the state of the art. 


Special effort has been made to ensure that the NSBC will be a many-faceted, 
enlightening, entertaining, highly-energized weekend for all. 


Thank you for your participation. 
Sincerely, 


Nancy Aquinde, 


Editor, ON AIR 78 
Sponsored by: WUMB Radio UMass Boston Dorchester, MA 02125 (617) 287-1900 ext. 2249 


Dedication 


Pat Riccio Monteith, General Manager of WUMB Radio provided the spark which produced this Convention. 
Her sensitivity to the goals of student broadcasters, and her understanding of the inherent problems of 
reaching those goals are reflected throughout the NSBC. 
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Your campus radio station 
doesn’t have to sound like this! 


We can get the hum, whistle, and static out of your 
carrier current signal. or redesign a studio for vastly 
improved performance. 


¢ Transmitter and studio installation (and re-installation) 
e New and used transmitters and studio gear 
e Carrier current surveys and debugging 


Call us if we can help. 
Or stop by to talk to us at our booth 


Radio Systems Design Inc. 
1400 Mill Creek Road 

Gladwyne, Pennsylvania 19035 
(215) 649-3530 


Convention 
Thoughts 


by Pat Riccio Monteith 


Just to make sure you get the most out of this 
convention, especially if this is your first, here 
are a few ideas on how to spend your time here, 


what to try and get out of the weekend, and a . 


couple of things to think about in your con- 
versations with other people. 


First of all, you have to realize that because 
it’s a convention, a good number of the sessions 
will be large, sometimes overcrowded, and will 
deal with general topics. But hopefully, each 
session will have enough time near the end for 
specific questions from individual stations. 
Don’t be afraid to ask questions even if it means 
changing the subject somewhat, because if it’s a 
problem that you have, chances are a number of 
other stations have it or have experienced it. 


However, dont’t hog the session so much that it 
turns other people off from participating. It can 
get quite annoying! It’s really strange that those 
of us in the communication field could have a 
hard time communicating, but it happens. If 
you’re aware of that, we might all be able to deal 
with it better. Now, if you are the type of person 
who is reluctant to raise her/his hand in a 
crowded room of three hundred people, just wait 
till after the session is over and ‘“‘grab’’ the per- 
son you want to talk to in the hallway—anyone 
willing to come in the first place is willing to 
help you. So, don’t hesitate! 


Even though you may talk to the record com- 
pany people over the phone, it won’t hurt to 
have them get to know your face. The hospitality 
suites are a good place to meet record industry 
people. Many times, much closer contacts can be 
made by “chatting” for an hour rather than 
having to watch the time because of the phone 
bill. Also, if your service isn’t exactly as good as 
it could be, personally indicating an interest in 
that company’s product can do wonders. 


Other college radio people will also be there, 
and that’s a good place to sit on the floor and 
find out what’s happening at their station. It 
might generate some ideas for your benefit, or it 
might open up some valuable lines of com- 
munication. 


And speaking of conversations with other 
people, here are some things to think about 
while you’re talking to other convention goers: 


First of all, what is the value of your station’ 
to your listening audience, especially the stu- 
dents in your school? Do you program for them or 
for yourself? Do you even care about your 
audience or are you. just trying to get some 
‘*thands-on”’ experience with the equipment? If 
you do care about your audience, what ways do 
you have of measuring their needs and desires? 
If your audience consists largely of a specialized 
group, you would probably want to add some of 
that type of programming into your schedule. 
How would you go about finding someone who is 
nota part of the station to do specialized 


’ programming? 


That brings up the topic of block program- 
ming. How do you fit public affairs program- 
ming into a Top-40 format—maybe put it on at 
3:00 a.m. like some commercial stations? Does it 
matter whether your station is open air or 
carrier current, FM or cable FM? Do you justify 
your obligation like all other radio and 
television stations to broadcast ‘‘in the public in- 
terest?” 


Do you change your station’s ‘‘image’”’ or for- 
mat every year when a new group of people come 


- in, do you even have a consistent ‘‘sound”’ or do 


your announcers come in and do their shows 
without regard for what the other announcers 
are doing? Is there someone in the station 
management who commands the respect of the 
rest of the staff? Do people listen to him or her, 
or do people come in and do whatever they 
please? 


Do you have a thorough announcers’ training 
program? Are your staff members taught the 
basics in each area? Is there any reviewing 
system for your air personalities or are they 
allowed to stagnate? There should be procedures 
for removing someone from the air whose work 
is not up to “‘par.’’ Do your announcers just come 
in and do their air-shifts and leave or are they 
really a part of the station? Do you require an- 
nouncers to get their third class licenses (even if 
it’s not legally required) for their own good—and 
yours too? 


What are you doing to get more listeners for 
your station? You can trade out air time with 
your school newspaper for space. Do you con- 
stantly promote what you are doing? Using a 
consistent logo makes for easy identification in 
promoting your image. Have you tried to find 
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Creative 
Communication 
in Program 
Design 


by Vic Whatman 


a SS Se 

The purpose of this article is to spark ideas 
and generate creative thinking by producers of 
content programs. The formats and program 
descriptions noted here do not require 
sophisticated equipment; rather, what is most 
often needed is a significant commitment of time 
to splice, mix and refine materials collected 
and recorded, to shape the program into some- 
thing truly significant and very special. 


Some of the formats benefit from access to a 
large and eclectic record collection, heavy in 
novelty, comedy, sound effects and music with 
lyrics, in subject areas likely to be considered 
during the programs. Some producers have 
catalogued songs in their library by topics such 
as jobs and work (for a Labor Day special, for 
example). While this might ease production, I 
have found that periodically reacquainting 
myself with the materials in the collection is 
more useful in the longer run. 


Old PSA discs and tapes, topical songs and 
such may someday be useful in production. For 
years, I have raided the trash bins and dead 
storage areas at the stations I’ve worked, and 
flipped through cut-out bins in search of those 


vinyl gems that someday may fit a spot. They’ve-. 


all but taken over my extra room! Among the 
finds: Stan Freberg with production spots for 
the U.S. Army (1962), J. Edgar Hoover warning 


us about the ‘‘Communist Menace’’, Lee Harvey 
Oswald talking about Fair Play for Cuba some’ 


three months before Dallas, kazoo and jug ban- 
ds, sickly sweet patriotic music, ethnic music of 
all kinds, political and theological comedy, 
novelty music of the ’40’s, and movie sound- 
tracks, some with dialogue, such as “Joe,” and 
Dustin Hoffman in “‘Little Big Man’”’ and ‘‘Len- 
ny.” 


Also needed is dramatic music and what I call 
“‘mist’”’ or ‘“‘wash’’ music which serves as a form- 
less sound plasma out of which audio ideas can 


form, coalesce and disperse. Electronic music 


Vic Wheatman 


and groups such as Tangerine Dream serve well 
here. 


Not all of the formats described below 
require access to such a library. Some merely 
require a sharp razor blade, a good ear, and} 
a dynamite concept with which to begin, And 
so, let us begin. 


‘*Kid’s Talk’”’ 


Until we began producing this weekly 
program in 1972, radio programs for children 
came from the “‘let’s read a story’? mold. The 
program evolved from a suggestion by a well- 
read, outspoken, bright and bratty 14-year old 
named Mike Bello. With his Junior High 
cronies, Mike discussed a wide range of topics 
from pornography to the plight of Native 
Americans. To this base, we added production. 

The method was simple enough. Mike would 
be prepared to talk freely with his buddies on 
tape, recording topical talks, offering movie 
reviews and commentaries. Enough material 


Continued on pg. 4 


Kid’s Talk host Mike Bello doing a live show. 


was recorded for two or three shows at a sitting. 
Then, the producer (either Dave Gilton or myself) 
would begin the search for appropriate material 
to insert. In the case of Native Americans, we 
used the Firesign Theatre’s ‘‘Approximately 
Humboldt Country” with excellent results 
(“Railroad’s coming through! Right now!’’). 

Through mixing in these materials, the talks 
would thus be audio-illustrated in a manner that 
would enhance the discussions. 

We put a billboard at the head and a teaser for 
the next week at the tail of the show, and in be- 
tween applied the pacing principles used in 
Sesame Street and Zoom on public television, or, 
if you will, the pacing of a Top 40 station in 


Mike Bello of Kid’s Talk “On Location” in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


which the audio scene is changed every three 
minutes. 

The show was a labor of love for the kids in 
that the station could not compensate them, but 
there were other rewards. The show generated 
national press notice (including a Newsweek ar- 
ticle) and won a ‘“‘Major’’ Armstrong first place 
award in news. The judges called it ‘‘far and 
away the freshest, most imaginative, most en- 
tertaining, most informative entry...original 
and creative...establishes a new dimension in 
FM broadcasting. It holds the interest of the lis- 
tener. Indeed, it draws him into the program 
whether he meant to listen to it or not.”’ 


Despite the accolades, the show died of 
natural causes after a year and a half. National 
Public Radio was not interested in seeing ‘‘Kid’s 
Talk” developed for a national audience, saying 
children didn’t use radio the way the show 
required. The primary producer who had the 
command of the material needed left the station. 
And finally, Mike’s voice changed. 


‘‘Collages’”’ 


Perhaps I enjoyed producing these most 
because they drew on my extensive record collec- 
tion and thus made the hernias suffered by 
lugging those boxes all the more worthwhile. 
The programs revolved around a theme or a 
holiday, taking the listener through an explor- 


ation of the topic. , 
For ‘Bicentennial Your Brains Out’”’ we in- 


corporated people-on-the-street interviews 
regarding ‘‘What the Bicentennial Means to Me.”’ 
The rest was a mix of kitsch, revolution, 
tourism, commercialism, rhetoric and humor. 
The words of Abbie Hoffman, Dick Gregory and 
other modern day revolutionaries blended with. 
readings from Tom Jefferson, Tom Paine and Ben. 
Franklin, with fife and drum music, parodies, 
Stan Freberg and Volunteers for America. 

For Memorial Day weekend it was ‘The 
Gory of War,”’ with battlefield reports from 
World War I through Vietnam, Oscar Brand’s 
renditions of Army, Navy and Air Force songs, 
“The Making of a Marine’ documentary-on-a- 
disc sold at PX’s worldwide, Edward R. Murrow 
from London, S/Sgt. Barry Sadler and the “Ballad 
of the Green Berets”’, anti-war songs, peace mar- 
ches and an evocative Hiroshima segment. The 
Japanese woman survivor’s translator chokes on 
her words due to the horrors being described. 
Later, we hear civil defense spots promoting the 
construction of fall-out shelters as a ‘“‘patriotic”’ 
thing to do. 

The collage ends with Pope Paul’s ‘‘No More 
War” speech before the United Nations, circa 


1967. The pace was _ fluid: with war songs 
(‘‘Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition’’) as 


The first Radio Free Norfolk core staff. (Clockwise, 
from bottom) Norman Porter, “John Doe” and Joseph 
Rembiszewski. 


spacers, some parts dense with layers of sound, 
other parts spare. 

““God’s Now Given Me a Cadillac” aired with 
a straight lecture about religious charismatics. 
Drawing on the ‘‘Marjoe’’ soundtrack, the show 
used the Hallelujah Chorus, radio preachers, 
Imus in the Morning and his ‘“‘Discount House of 
Worship in Del Rio, Texas’ routines, gospel 
music and other assorted sacrileges. I was count- 
ing on His sense or humor to help me escape 
retribution from any quarter, including the 
parodied zealots. 


“*1974” was a year-end review of Watergate. It 
demonstrates the use of electronic music as 
“‘wash’’ used to separate short reverberated bits 
from Nixon’s farewell (‘My Mother was a 
saint....”’). I was able to dub-edit this section 
because the ‘“‘wash’” was random enough to 
work. Another technique used Gerald Ford’s 

For years, I have raided the trash 
bins, and dead storage areas at the 
stations [ve worked, and flipped 
through cut-out bins in search of 
those vinyl gems 


nee ————= 
swearing-in ceremony, but removed the Chief 
Justice. Ford is heard alone, reciting his oath 
rather quickly. It was ‘‘the quicker-the-better.”’ 


Fast cuts at the head work as an effective 
tease for this ‘hour of history,” and as a recap at 
the end. Reports on anti-Nixon rallies and relevent 
comedy found its place in this production. As the 
reporter described the helicopter taking the man 
away, David Frye intoned his famous Nixon im- 
pression, singing ‘“‘“My Way.’ With humor and 
pathos, Democrats, Republicans and anarchists 
alike were able to recall an incredible year in 
this one hour collage. In comparison, the news 
has been dull ever since. 


‘‘Radio Free Norfolk”’: 
Access From Prison 


This program remains one-of-a-kind, a 
weekly program produced by lifers-uncensored- 
behind the walls of Norfolk (Mass.) prison. 

Boston University professors were teaching 
credit courses and I was invited to teach radio 
production. Although we couldn’t cut the red 
tape to offer credit, we did get a regular radio 
program going by having a small group of 
responsible cons take charge of the project, 
agreeing to certain ground rules. Equipment was 
purchased through the inmate council, which 
operates like a student government, and the 
station provided tape. 

To duplicate the set of circumstances, you’d 
need to find a willing Department of Corrections 
and an ongoing education program you can plug 
into. Radio Free Norfolk, in addition to 
providing an outlet for inmate discussion on 


issues of concern, also acts as a public in- 
formation device for the Department of Correc- 


Some of the more activist and 


aware cons provided the station 
with commentaries for our 
newscasts. Having a double lifer 
talk about the death penalty is cer- 


tainly dramatic programming. 


tions, examining DOC programs. The arts play an 
important role at the prison, and programs 
feature inmate music and poetry. It’s sometimes 
very heavy stuff. 

State legislators, community activists, 
criminologists and academics have accepted the 
invitation of the. RFN staff to come to the prison 
recording studio for taping. Some of the more ac- 
tivist and aware cons provided the station with 
commentaries for our newscasts. Having a 
double lifer talk about the death penalty is cer- 
tainly dramatic programming. 

While we worked with the inmates to set up 
the core group solely responsible for the show, 
stations may wish to retain more control of the 
program by having their own producer locked 
up for the weekly or occasional taping. Make 
sure you can get him out again! 

RFN is now entering its fifth year and the 
tapes are bicycled for broadcast by three other 
stations across the state, including WICN in Wor- 
cester. The audience includes inmates, criminal 
justice students, politicians and others con- 
cerned with penal reform and justice issues. 

The show has been recognized over the years 
by United Press International and by the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting with awards, 
not to mention publicity, in the general and trade 
presses. 


‘‘Non-Interview’’ 


Steve Post describes this technique in his 
book Playing in the FM Band (Viking: 1974). It is 
an interview in which the _ interviewer’s 
questions are removed, leaving coherent 
monolgue. Post used technique for ‘‘Debbie,” a 
young blind transexual, but it can be applied in 
any number of situations. 


‘On Location, or Take Off 
Your Clothes and Come on In! 


A limited run series, this show captured 
sound environments in various locales and at 
different events. The most memorable was 
coverage of the New England Nudists Con- 
vention (pun intended). Arriving, my Lady and I, 
in participatory journalistic fashion, doffed all, 
recording out verbal blushes. The program con- 
sisted of interviews with nudists of a wide range 
of ages and backgrounds, impressions of what 
was going on (yikes!), and a condensation of the 
classic nudist play Barely Proper which was per- 
formed that day. Let Eyewitness News try it. 

Other shows ‘‘On Location’ included a 
magical mystery tour of Mystery Hill, New 
Hampshire, described as ‘‘America’s 
Stonehenge,’” a vacation idyll on Martha’s 
Vineyard, and coverage of a gay wedding. 


226 or ‘“Two-to-Six’”’ 


This all-night program represented the 
culmination of several years of planning, hoping 
and waiting for the right set of conditions and 
circumstances necessary to present the program. 
It was an artisitic success, but station politics 
doomed it from the start. While an audience 
developed for the program, people at the station 
viewed it with suspicion. 

The inspiration and model was the live radio 
programming of Pacifica’s WBAI in the late 60’s. 
A dedicated ‘‘cabal’’ developed around the 
nightly offerings of Bob Fass (‘‘Radio Un- 
nameable’’), Steve Post (‘“The Outside’’) and the 
Sousa march wake-up’s of Larry Josephson (‘‘In 
the Beginning....’’). 

As Steve Post tells it in Playing in the FM 
Band, Fass developed the concept of ‘‘free form”’ 
radio, which then spread thoughout the in- 
dustry: 


“Radio Unnameable proceeded from 
moment to moment with Fass Free- 
associating one record, tape or thought to 
another, generally deciding upon the next 
record or tape only as the previous one ran out. 
He would open the microphone and talk 


about something he had seen, heard, or 
done, then follow it with a string of recor- 
ded material relating either directly or ab- 
stractly to that theme. Then, just as spon- 
taneously, he would juxtapose other 
thoughts and begin a new theme, read a 
piece of poetry, or produce an unprepared 
collage. Listening at home, one could never 
know what to expect next. And that, I soon 
learned, is an important part of the magic of 
free-form radio.” 


“Radio Unnameable had a very real and 
direct relationship to its audience, 
something lacking in the rest of the 
media....” 


“‘Fass seemed to be in touch with both the 
minds and the emotions of his listeners, 
and, despite the ephemeral nature of the 
medium, was able to satisfy more than their 
momentary desires. In spite of the barriers 
of electronics, or perhaps because of them, 
Fass had a more intimate and lasting 
relationship with his audience than any per- 
former in any medium I had ever en- 
countered.”’ 


Despite the incredible politics at WBAI, 
Fass’s program remained a staple for over ten 
years. 

The WBAI programs evolved in a time of 
political and social turmoil, an era of war, 
ddraft, acid rock, love-ins and be-ins. I felt there 
was an undercurrent of the community feeling 
evident in the 1960’s today, a feeling this 
program would be able to tap. Failing that con- 
nection, the program should be able to develop a 
following just because no one else was doing 
anything like it in Boston. 

“226” was not strictly free form but it did use 
a wide range of materials and telephone talk. 
The primary focus was humor and personality, 
and I was looking for a radio ‘‘philosopher/ 
king’’ such as Fass, who would be a companion, 
friend, wit and impressario of unusual recorded 
material. The fellow selected had exhibited 
these skills, as well as superior production sen- 
se. He agreed to accept the $3.50 an hour for 
twelve weekly hours, in the middle of the week, 
between 2 and 6 AM, provided I make available 
my record collection. Then, out of his own 
paycheck, he hired a co-host. The interplay that 
resulted showed the potential of a new Bob and 
Ray, Klavan and Finch, et al. 

Ideally, the show would have been nightly, 
but two nights of the week we signed off to allow 
equipment maintanence. On the weekend, jazz 
went all night. Herein lay the conflict: the jazz 


staff felt the now expanding programming time 
should be jazz, but the period was the only one 
available for the experimentation necessary for 
radio to grow. 


While some jazz staffers came to accept and even 
embrace the unusual programming concept 
during its nine-month run, others kept looking 
for the lapses that are inevitable in an all-night, 
freewheeling program. The show came under the 
station manager’s suspicion on the basis of 
second-hand information and rumors. Sub- 
sequently, when I left WBUR, the program was 
cancelled with the explanation that funds were 
short. 


This unhappy course of events is perhaps 
typical of the kind of thing that can happen in 
the political workplace. But I digress. 

The show was designed fcr intelligent in- 
somniacs who wanted something a bit above the 
level of the banal all-night talk offerings then 
aired in Boston, including the most banal: 
“Night Cap.’’ We were looking for the audience 
that wasn’t interested in strictly a music format. 

The telephone calls were conferenced, 
allowing up to five callers to interact on the air 
through a $300 gizmo that would have been 
cheaper as homebrew. A regular cast of charac- 
ters developed, sometimes taking over the 
program. One blind listener hooked up his home 
studio and was able to feed old-time radio 
programs and movie soundtracks. In your 
mind’s eye, you could hear/see Kevin ’n’ Bob 
(the co-hosts) laughing along at the Laurel and 
Hardy film, Saps at Sea...on the radio! It was a 
new level of ‘“Theater of the Imagination.”’ 


Production elements included live mix, a 
more expansive form of collage, using the 
production and air studios to the limit. The 
segment began as an amorphous ‘‘mist’’ or 
‘“‘wash’’ with smoky music or an electronic 
piece. A theme would emerge. Seabrook, Gay 
Rights, cultural, political and sociological in- 
terests were examined. 


A character by the name of Esskoert ap- 
peared weekly. Like Tom Lehrer, he played 
piano, singing original songs and generally ban- 
tering about the world, using production pieces 
in a most impressive way. 


Other regular features included ‘‘Wurlitzer 
Monster Theater’”’ (old-time radio), and ‘‘Dead on 
Air’ (sincerely delivered obits, of dubious taste). 
The idea was soon dropped in deference to the 
privacy of the late departed and their families). 

PSA’s from both the American Chiropractic 
Association (on how to sneeze properly) and the 
Swine Flu Program were aired long after the 


epidemic became a joke. It was funny, outrage- 
ous and at times truly brilliant. But, except for the 
loyal and growing audience, Kevin ‘n’ Bob, for 
all their sacrifice and effort, were un- 
derappreciated. Bob later took a job at a station 
in Dillingham, Alaska (up on the Tundra), and 
kevin slipped into the local north country for a 
career in commercial broadcasting. Esskoert left 
town on a bus and was last seen at Seabrook. It 
was great radio. 


Challenges for 
Producers of Tomorrow 


Some of the projects described here happened 
because the right “targets of opportunity” 
presented themselves. Obviously a little hard 
work, planning and cooperation helped them 
along. 

Creative opportunities don’t exist only in 
radio, although, because of its efficiency and 
flexibility, radio is perhaps the most satisfying 
medium. Its limitations make it all the more 
challenging. The failures of experimentation are 
not generally catastrophic. There are a host of 
creative chances to take in program design, in 
documentaries, series, specials or entire for- 
mats, regardless of whether you are working 
freelance, submitting to the various program ex- 
changes, or doing them for local broadcast. 

Low-power FM stations may find a way to 
upgrade to CPB qualification and higher power 
by providing a significant new service for 
special interests and minority groups, even in 
markets already served by one or even two NPR 
stations. Such special service might include an 
idea I’ve been kicking around for a few years: 
Total Information for Public Radio. 

WEBR in Buffalo is doing non-commercial 
all-news. There’s a history of heavily public af- 
fairs-oriented stations such as that once 
provided by WRVR in New York, and by the 
Pacifica stations. You can extrapolate that an 
audience exists for this format by looking at the 
data for all-talk and all-news formats. 

I see such stations developing primarily 
in larger markets, and in areas with significant 
academic communities. The stations would pro- 
gram with careful attention to the texture of our 
daily lives and how we use radio, especially in- 
formation radio. 

I see Total Information Radio based heavily 
on NPR’s service, serving somewhat as “‘radio of 
record,’ and supplementing with extensive local 
events programming. I see stripped programs 
for minorities and special interest groups, in- 
cluding working-class people. 

CPB was very supportive of the all-news 
station in Buffalo (a city that now has three 
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It was funny, outrageous and at 
times truly brilliant. But, except for 
the loyal and growing audience, 
Kevin ‘n’ Bob for all their sacrifice 
and effort, were underappreciated. 
Bob later took a job at a station in 
Dillingham, Alaska (up on the Tun- 
dra), and Kevin slipped into the 
local north country for a career in 
commercial broadcasting. 


public radio stations), and help can be expected 
from HEW as well as from local sources of fun- 
ding. But you’ve got to go after it! 

There would seem to be a need for well 
designed programs for the handicapped and 
sight-impaired, possibly on a national SCA 
hookup. I know that some efforts are under way 
towards that goal. 

There’s been talk of opening Short Wave to 
commerical broadcasting. What new formats 
would be needed for international audiences? Is 
there a program concept which can help create a 
measure of world understanding? Might it be 
pop culture? (What hath disco wrought?) Might it 
be science? I’m reminded of the worldwide call 
for programs linking the entire English- 
speaking world though the BBC, CBC, ABC in 
Australia, and NPR here. Every phone booth on 
the planet has the capability of being a broad- 
cast studio! 


What about programming from a space 
station? How can producers take advantage of 
this very unique facility? The sky, as they say, is 
the limit. 

There is a format to be developed based on 
the use of personal tape recorders. Writers dic- 
tate fragments of stories and character develop- 
ment. These might be adapted, using music, into 
to probe of the creative process and the creative 
psyche. 

The point of all of this is there is more to 
radio than meets the ear. I feel that too many 
producers concentrate their creativity on music 
programming (which is valid, or course), but 
ignore the significant program possibilities a lit- 
tle hard work can realize. 

Radio is not dead, and it is not dying. But 
there needs to be a periodical infusion of en- 
thusiasm to keep it vital. 

But most of all, it must affect the listener, ac- 
tively involving him/her,bringing home the 
message of experience being transferred. And 
that, after all, is communication. 


copyright 1978 by Victor S. Wheatman 

(About the author: Vic Wheatman is former 
program director of WBUR (FM) at Boston 
University, and currently teaching at Grahm 
Junior College in Boston. He’s working on a 
book, Curious Conversations, based on_ his 
program I am Curious (Radio), about unusual 
phenomena.) 
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OEE YOU AT THE CONVENTION 


College Radio 
Imperatives 


by George Meier 


The last IBS convention struck me with the reality of the legendary college radio turnover rate. I was 
impressed with the need to restate a few time worn but, constantly reinforced, notions about what college radio 
is, isn’t and ought to be, from my point of view. 


(1) The FCC has historically granted licenses to colleges on the basis that as 
educational institutions they will enhance the quality of high-end broadcasting. A 
false assumption. 


(2) College administrators may or may not be good college administrators but they 
are almost universally incompetent broadcasters. An accurate assumption. 


(3) Proof of the latter is the overwhelming number of stations with either no active 
faculty advisor of with one who is neither a media philosopher, in general, nor a 
radio expert in specific. They hire the wrong people. 


(4) College administrators are media reactionaries still locked into the Guttenburg 
Press and still unadapted to the transistor revolution. They have not even begun to 
think about the proposition that understanding electronic media in the twentieth 
century is a basic requirement of an educated person. That’s the truth. 


(5) They do not appreciate that their assigned frequency is a limited resource and 
that they have an environmental responsibility to use it wisely, a responsibility which 
transcends FCC rules. 


Every problem plaguing college radio results from these five observations. They account for all of the 
misguided notions and the incompetent practices of the medium. 


(1) College radio should not be an experimental medium any more than a 16-year- 
old ought to drive at Daytona. 


(2) College radio ought to be an alternative as should every radio station which plans 
to survive, commercial or non-commercial. 


(3) College radio is notorious for its inconsistent air sound—hour to hour, semester 
to semester and year to year. 


(4) The program and music directors are too hard to get on the phone. 


(5) Decision making is done by people unprepared to make those decisions. No 
prerequisite courses exist for people who want to get on-the-air. 


(6) Worst is that the vast majority of college broadcasting people emerge from the 
experience without an accurate understanding of mass media processes. This makes 
them unable to work in mass media without retraining and it sends them into the 
world less media-savvy than is required by our society. 


There are solutions to all of college radio’s problems, if solutions are creatively sought. However, those 
solutions which have been offered are always met with intransigence and excuses for why things can’t change. 
Unfortunately, this challenge is more accurately aimed at college administrators, those who have the power to 
change things. But, those people will never hear the message until the people who need the medium 
understand what they need and aim their initiatives more accurately. 


(About the author: George Meier is editor of Walrus Magazine.) 
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Investigative 
Reporting? 
Who 9 us?,, Fred Hanson 


_ I suppose that most of us who harbor hopes of 

becoming a reporter have thought about doing 
some investigative reporting. It’s in vogue. Also, 
it’s hard to look at people like Bob Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein of the ‘‘Desert Rats”’ of the 
Investigative Reporters and Editors Arizona 
squad without a ‘‘gee, I wish I could do that’ 
kind of admiration. But, maybe you were turned 
off by the aura of mystery that seems to 
surround investigative reporting, that there is 
some deep, dark secret to it. 

There is no deep, dark secret to investigative, 
reporting. In a great many ways, it is similar to 
standard reporting. But, it does call for different 
qualities, and different abilities, and it doesn’t 
hurt to be a better than average reporter. 


First of all, why should a college station at- 
tempt to do investigative reporting at all? The 
biggest reason is the audience we serve. In a big 
city, you mainly serve the ‘university com- 
munity” of your school, and an important story 
for that community might be too small or too 


Number one is gaining momen- 
tum on a story, getting total com- 
mitment and concentration to that 
story. Secondly, knowing when to 
stop gathering information and start 
writing the story. 


parochial for the non-college media to be in- 
terested in. Or, maybe you serve a “college 
town’”’ where the college station frequently has 
the largest broadcast news staff in town, and has 
the manpower to undertake an investigative 
project that will take weeks or months to 
produce a story. But, in both cases, you have the 
freedom to experiment, to try something that 
either can’t be done, or isn’t being done in the 
commercial media. 

You also have the same reasons to undertake 
investigative reporting that a commercial 
station has. John Camp, Emmy award winning 
investigative reporter for WCVB—TV says that: 
“Investigative reporting is not designed to at- 
tract viewers or listeners to the medium. It’s 
designed to lend credibility to your news 
operation. To tell your viewers and listeners 
that ‘Look, we are acting as a watchdog, we are 
trying to protect the public interest, we are 
trying to do our job and here’s what’s hap- 
pening.” 

WBZ Radio News Director Ed Bell agrees. ‘‘I 
think it is the investigative stuff that seperates 
you from the rest of the pack,’ he says. ‘‘In an 
area where news is news, and everyone is 
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covering the same news, it gives you a chance to 
be new, to be different, to be unique.” 

Bell also stressed the role of the press as a 
watchdog. “Certainly law enforcement wouldn’t 
have investigated Watergate because the chief 
law enforcement officer of the land, the At- 
torney General was involved. So who does? We 
do. Why is Frank Bellotti (Massachusetts At- 
torney General) reluctant to investigate the state 
Tax Department? I don’t know, but we’re going 
to find out.” 

Now that I’ve given you an idea why you 
should be doing investigative reporting, the next 
problem is how to go about doing it. You can’t 
just wake up one morning and tell yourself that 
you are going to become an investigative repor- 
ter. You should have the basics of news repor- 
ting down pretty well. But just being a good 
general news reporter is not enough. You have to 
be a self-starter, to work without the daily push 
from your superiors. 

As for stories to look into, there is no real set 
pattern to go about looking for them, they sort of 
come to the surface by themselves. Someone will 
call you and tell you about something, or maybe 
it will be a rumor that is making the rounds, or it 
will come from a spot news story you cover or a 
news story you read that just doesn’t ring true. 

According to John Camp there is a 
cumulative effect on investigative reporting. 
Camp says that he can take any story he has 
done since becoming a full-time investigative 
reporter six years ago and ‘“‘track iit back to the 
first investigative story I did.”’ 

“It’s incredible how your sources evolve. You 
run into a source on a previous story, the guy 
determines you are trustworthy, and he has some 
information he wants to disseminate.” 

Trust is the key to developing sources. As 
Bell puts it, the basic source/reporter relation- 
ship is: “He trusts you, you trust his in- 
formation, and you’ve got a relationship.” 

It is not as simple as just talking to a source 
and then having a story. You have to be sure. A 
lot of the time on an investigative project is 
spent, according to Bell,; ‘checking and 
rechecking, tracing little, dinky, tidbit facts that 
seem insignificant many times to the total pic- 
ture, but it demonstrates a) that we weren’t 
going off half cocked and b) we wouldn’t put any 
piece of information on the air unless it was 
verified by at least two additional sources.” 

The number of sources needed to check a fact 
varies from reporter to reporter. Dick Levitan, 
who became the editor of the investigative team 
of The Boston Herald American this year after 
more than two decades as a broadcast reporter 
uses this rule of thumb: “If you are not one 
hundred per cent sure of something, leave it out, 
or spend more time on it.” 

Checking and rechecking, then going all over 
it again to see if it is right is a backbreaking 
task. There is no luck in investigative reporting 
according to Levitan, just a lot of hard work. He 
draws an analogy to door-to-door salesmen: “‘If 


you knock on a hundred doors, you are going to 
make more sales, just by numbers, than you are 
if you just knock on ten. And, it’s true of in- 
vestigative reporting. The more time you put in- 
to it, the more things you do, the better off 
you’re gonna be and the more chances are you are 
going to do very well.” 

Camp thinks that there are two vital elemen- 
ts to putting together an investigative report. 
(“Number One is gaining momentum on a 
story, getting total commitment and con- 
centration to that story. Secondly, knowing 
when to stop gathering information and start 
writing the story; some people can research 
themselves to death, and they never sit at the 
typewriter and write the story. I’m guilty of that 
myself. Because once you commit yourself to 
doing the story, and go to the typewriter, a lot 
of the questions you haven’t been able to answer— 
the solutions—become apparent.”’ 

One suggestion that may help you move 
things along a bit faster is to write up what you 
have every week, in the form of a memo to your- 
self. Not only does this disipline bring out the 
solutions to questions you have, but it also helps 
you to find what you still have to do and think 
the story through. 

Besides your sources, and interviewing, 
which we'll take up later, the bulk of the in- 


You have to have a willingness to 
mark a file closed without ever 
doing a story, and that’s tough. ...... 


‘“‘When you start to see a story 
coming together,’’ says John Camp, 
‘‘There is no high that matches it.” 


formation in your reportage is gained through 
public records. These are things that the average 
reporter does not come into contact with that 
regularly. The rules on access to records 
vary from state to state, as does which records 
are public. Before you start doing investigative 
reporting, find out what the law is in your state. 

The best way to do this is to call or write the 
Secretary of States office in your states capital 
and asking fora copy of the law. 

One important point to look for in your state 
public records law is the period that the agency 
is given to turn over the documents, and what 
penalty could be assessed against the public of- 
ficer for not turning over the records. In a state 
like Florida, where a public official is subject to a 
jail term for “knowingly”’ violating the law, of- 
ficials tend to turn over records much faster than 
in states such as Massachusetts. Some states do 
not have a deadline for the agency to turn over 
the requested documents. 

A second important point to look for in your 
state public records laws is its provisions for 
photocoping documents. You should be, while 
working on an investigation, concerned with 
gathering material that you may need to defend 
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yourself against charges of inaccuracy or libel. 
Most states will allow you to photocopy public 
documents at your own expense, which varies 
greatly from state to state. 

So know your state public record law. Just 
because something is a public record in one state 
does not mean it will be in the next. Also, don’t 
think that just because something is excluded in 
your state’s public records law that you should 
not attempt to gain access to it. Once in a while, 
you might get it. 

When you finish all you research, you come to 
the final interview with the target of your in- 
vestigation, the ‘‘adversary interview.” ‘““When 
you go in to do your adversary interview, and 
you ask 100 questions, you better damn well 
know the answers to 98 of them,” according to 
Levitan. ‘So, you know everything already. 
And, you know you are going to trap him. That’s 
what it is all about.” 

But there are other reasons why an adversary 
interview is important, Levitan continues, it 
gives the ‘‘target...an opportunity to respond. 
And, covering yourself, because in the long run, 
they may very well be able to explain some of 
the things you came up with; you’re not always 
going to be right. You know, you are still doing 
your investigation before you write your story. 
So, they may have some explanation. They may 
also tell you about things you didn’t know that 
there may be wrong-doing involved.”’ 

One thing you should remember in your in- 
terviews and your conversations with sources: 
the conditions the source places on the in- 
formation which they give you. Levitan, who is 
a national Director of Investigative Reportings 
and Editors, was surprised at a recent con- 
vention of that group the number of his 
colleagues who didn’t know what the term ‘“‘off- 
the record” meant. ‘Off-the-record means off-the- 
record, it means you don’t use what the person 


tells you,” he said. ‘You don’t attribute it to 
them, you don’t use it at all.” 
“Now, another statement ‘not-for-At- 


tribution’ means you use it, but you don’t say 
who gave it to you. Now these are agreements 
you make ahead of time. Most people, when they 
tell you, ‘Hey, this is off the record’ and they tell 
you something, don’t mean ‘off-the-record,’ 
they mean ‘not for attribution.’ So, it is im- 
portant for a reporter to get this straight up 
front.” _ 

‘Not for attribution’ also has it’s degrees. On 
some stories, you might ask your source if he or 
she means ‘not for attribution’ forever. What 
should yoy do if threatened with a jail sentence if 
you do not reveal a source? The source 
may either come forward or tell you that you can 
reveal him as a source. This is what Levitan 
refers to as ‘“‘not-for-attribution to the jailhouse 
door.” 

Once your research-is done and your in- 
terviews finished you’ve come before the poin. 
of no return, where you make the decision to run 
the story, hold off a little longer, or kill it. You 
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have to weigh the material fairly, giving the 
target the benefit of the doubt. ‘‘Approaching a 
story with malice is something that will get you 
into trouble,’’ says Camp, who has spent the last 
six years as a full-time investigative reporter. ‘“‘I 
think that a college journalist has got to 
establish his ethics early...The first thing I ever 
looked at as a full-time investigative journalist 
was a research institute, and I was convinced, in 
my mind, that they were the most corrupt 
organization, that they were sucking the public 
tit to the point of providing a large segment of 
the population with high incomes. And I got that 
thing, and I went through document after 
document after document. Well, the more I was 
into the thing, the more apparent it became that 
it wasn’t a bad outfit. The guys were not stealing 
money.”’ 


“Well, by this time, I had hundreds of hours’: 


of research into the thing and I had reams of 
documents. The natural tendancy is to manufac- 
ture a story. I don’t mean just create one out of 
the blue, but look at things with a perception 
that will justify all of your research.”’ 

Camp says that, “You have to have a 
willingness to mark a file closed without ever 
doing a story, and that’s tough.”’ 

It helps a great deal at this point to have a 
good editor, someone you can turn to to test your 
story. Ideally, this role should be performed by 
the News Director, but you could USE THE 
FACULTY ADVISOR to the station, a professor 
from the journalism department, or even an out- 
side reporter who you trust in case the News 
Director is unable to do it or has worked on the 
investigative project. the Editor should try to 
rip the story apart. Ed Bell, who oversees his 
stations two investigative reporters says: ‘‘the 
first thing we want to be is right. The Supreme 
Court says, in Sullivan vs. The New York Times, 
that we can even print, or broadcast, something 
that’s wrong, as long as it wasn’t done with 
malice of forethought. That’s a pretty broad stan- 
dard. It’s not good enough for me, however, I 
want to make sure it’s right. I want to make sure 
it’s not done because we are out to get somebody, 
I want to make very sure of that. And, I want to be 
able to demonstrate that we did everything on 
our part to prove that we were wrong before we 
went with the thing, sort of like when you check 
your multiplication by dividing. I really set out to 
disprove all the stuff our guys bring in to test the 
mettle of it.” 

After all this, the story makes it to the air. 
You can pretty much use the form you think is 
the best journalistically and has the most im- 
pact; the series approach of segmenting the 
story into short pieces and using them in your 
newscasts, or airing the story in a documentary, 
or acombination of the two. You should also try 
to go outside of your station, and try to get the 
campus newspaper to publish the results of your 
inquiry. Besides the fact that it is good publicity 
for your news operation, it also helps the story. 

After the report airs, expect a reaction. The 
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target will call you every name in the book, and 
threaten to sue. The station management and the 
reporter should try to listen to the complaints, 
and meet with anyone who feels wronged by the 
story, but if the story goes the whole route, and 
every possible test is done on it, it should stand 
up and you will not encounter much of a problem 
after the story runs except one: the need to find a 
new project. 


While you are in school, you can help your 
reporting in this area by taking some courses 
outside the traditional journalism disipline. Ac- 
counting courses help a great deal, since one of 
the things you will frequently encounter and 
have to work with are financial statements. Law 
courses and government or political science cour- 
ses also help a great deal. You are not at that 
much of a disadvantage if you can’t take courses 
in these area, since you can learn about these 
things as you go along. 


But the most important: qualities an in- 
vestigative reporter should have cannot be 
taught, really, nor can they be stressed enough. 
Those qualities are honesty and fairness. 


“Be straight and Honest,’’ Dick Levitan ad- 
vises. ‘‘Don’t try to pull any underhanded tricks 
on anybody. You don’t have to. You’re gonna 
spend your whole career in this job, unless you 
want to go and sell vacuum cleaners, then try to 
screw somebody as a journalist, because you’]l 
end up having to sell vacuum cleaners, because 
you won't last.”’ 


Fairness. We hear that word almost all the 
time in this business. The target of an in- 
vestigative report is directly affected by what 
you report, often severely. ‘‘We have got to be 
doubters, ‘“‘says Ed Bell. ‘In pursuing our in- 
vestigative reporting, we even tend to doubt our 
own stuff in order to give the benefit of the 
doubt to whoever the target is...I like, when a 
reporter comes in with his information, to try to 
disprove it. To me, it’s not trial by press, but 
your giving somebody the benefit of the doubt. I 
think that’s important. 

Investigative reporting is very rewarding. 
“When you start seeing a story coming 
together,’”’ Says John Camp, ‘There is no high 
that matches it.’’ But, it is something that should 
be approached with the gravest sobrity. 

In an article as short as this one, and as 
general as it has to be, you can’t tell all there is 
to know about investigative reporting. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher of this subject. You 
may come to points sometimes when the work is 
over your head, and it is times like this you 
should call for help. A more experienced repor- 
ter could help you a great deal with the benefit 
of his or her experience. Don’t be afraid to ask. 


(About the author: Fred Hanson, before 
graduation from UMass Boston was In- 
vestigative Reporter for WUMB Radio.) 
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Using the Trade 
Magazines 


by Frank Mazzarrella 


The trade magazine is utilized 
and respected by professionals of all 
branches of broadcasting, but it is 
virtually ignored by most college 
broadcasters. 


You’re working for a small college radio 
station, putting together a record show twice a 
week, and living in a cocoon of stale old records 
and worn out programming. You have an in- 
terest in professional radio, but the peculiarities 
of participating in college radio have limited 
your interest in what is going on in the station. 
You tend to play the same records week after 
week, and you’ve arrived at the point of 
boredom with your own show. You work and 
you work but you never see the light at the end 
of the radio tunnel. 

There is a solution—trade magazines, as 
they’re called. Most stations receive at least two 
or three “‘trades’’ a week (if not, the library 
probably would have some), and oftentimes the 
Magazines occupy some lonely, dusty corner for 
lack of readers. 

The classification ‘‘trade magazine’”’ includes 
all publications which boast the broadcasting in- 
dustry as their largest readership. This includes 
“Billboard,” ‘‘Feedback,’’ ‘‘Record World,”’ 
“Broadcast Engineering,” ‘‘Walrus,”’ the “‘Jour- 
nal of College Radio,’’ and the multitude of 
newsletters put out by various broadcast 
organizations. The trade magazine is utilized 
and respected by professionals of all branches of 
broadcasting, but it is virtually ignored by most 
college broadcasters. Usually the situation is 
such that the student advisor or General 
Manager subscribes to several of these 
publication but fails to orientate the newcomers 
he/she presides over with the potential utility of 
the trade journals. Admittedly, there are ex- 
ceptions. There is the music buff who is attracted 
to the charts, or the fan who appreciates the pic- 
tures, but within the covers of all of these 
publicatons lies an essential introduction to the 
possibilities, problems, and rewards of the 
broadcasting industry. 

For the sake of order, I will divide the 
usefulness of trade magazines into four 
categories: the first is the trade magazine as 
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programming aid, second the trade magazine as 
a job and career guide, third as a window 
through which the rookie can watch the industry 
conduct business, and fourth as a primer of the 
names and faces who make the profession grow 
and thrive. 

If a college broadcaster is attracted by a 
‘“‘trade,”’ the music charts and reviews usually 
act as the bait. The charts are divided into 
several categories. ‘Billboard’? and ‘‘Record 
World” both supply the Top 100 Pop, R and B, 
and Country lists, along with the Top 200 
albums, and the Top 20 or 40 Jazz and Easy 
Listening selections. This announcer does not, 
by any stretch of the definition, recommend lif- 
ting the Top 20 singles and playing them on your 
show. No, never. This shows little creativity and 
creates a show more boring than its predecessor. 
Tochase away repetition, the monotony, and the 
lackluster of record shows is our reason for using 
the ‘‘trade.’’ But misuse of the trade can lead one 
right back to where he/she started. 

Instead let us look into the area of creative 
programming as a result of trade journal use. 
Let us use a hypothetical situation. Announcer 
Paul J. finds his own musical knowledge is 
limited to the Three T’s: Thin Lizzy, Ten Years 
After, and Traffic. He can recite the name of 
every song ever released under these three 
names, but other than thirty or forty memories 
of fragments of other musical selections, his 
knowledge stops here. What should Paul J. do? 
Play the same ten records over and over but in 
different sequences each week? Wait for the 
Three T’s to release new albums? Or get off his 
backside and explore the trades? Taking for 
granted he selects the latter, I would suggest he 
start by turning to the album charts contained in 
the publication of his choice (I would recommend 


For the sake of order, I will 
divide the usefulness of trade 
magazines into four categories: the 
first is the trade magazine as 
programming aid, second the trade 
magazine as a job and career guide, 
third as a window through which the 
rookie can watch the industry con- 
duct business, and fourth as a primer 
of the names and faces who make the 
professional grow and thrive. 


“Walrus,” “‘Billboard,’’ and ‘‘Record World’’). 
Just up and down the columns, one might notice 
a familiar name or be taken by a title or group 
with an interesting name. Now jot down the few 
record titles which strike your curiosity, run to 
the record library, sit down and give them a 
listen—maybe three or four cuts an album, twen- 
ty or thirty seconds each. Now, Paul J. might 
browse through a few record 
(““Billboard,” ‘‘Record World’’). The trades 
which do print reviews, usually limit their 
praises and jibes to three or four sentences, 
which though short in length, are geared with 
the announcer’s programming interests in mind. 
Next, you might venture into the R and B or Jazz 
charts and on and on, until our Paul J. is the 
perpetrator of a well-balanced radio show which 
rather than stagnating, grows and grows, and 
crosses over and connects musical boundries. 

Of course, Paul J’s story does not apply to all 
of us. We are not all limited to the ThreeT’s, but 
from what I have seen in college radio, there are 
many other ruts. If you are not stuck into Top 40, 
it might be Jazz, Progressive, Country, Punk, or 
Disco. What the trade does is enable one to 
program a blend of all types of music, kind of a 
progressive country punk disco format. 

If the chart and reviews are not sufficient in- 
centive to give a listen to new records, try the 
AM and FM airplay reports. ‘‘Record World” 
publishes the latter, ‘‘Billboard’’ prints both. 
These reports are nothing more than a listing of 
what the pros are playing, and what they are ad- 
ding to their playlists; but, they may provide 
you with the incentive and initiative you need 
beef up your show. 

Enough said on this. In brief, the charts, 
reviews, and airplay reports can be an in- 
valuable aid to an announcer’s record show, but 
now let us bring in a part of the show equally im- 
portant—the announcer’s talk sequences. What 
are you talking about between records? The 
weather, the studio, your academic problems? It 
is all well and good to come on as a wit and per- 
sonality, but how about some record talk? How 


reviews 
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about giving the audience some pertinent data 
on the last three selections? Again, the trades 
can provide this data. Each week, ‘“‘Billboard,”’ 
and ‘‘Record World’’ fill their pages with col- 
umns devoted to ‘music gossip,” signings, an- 
nouncements of upcoming musical projects, and 
biographical material. All of these publications 
publish charts and information from other coun- 
tries. Plenty of good, strong material lies in each 
magazine, material which will give you 
something to break up records with, and at the 
same time develop your on the air personality. 

Summing it up, I must add that while we use 
the trades for programming, we are not only im- 
proving our current show, but we also retain a 
wealth of information which will build and 
build until just our own presence will improve 
the quality of programming. 

Let us assume one more time. This time we 
are music haters, we do not have a record show, 
do not want a record show, and would rather 
read about gnats than records. In other words, 
what can a trade publication do for us (our 
second category)? Can it find us a job and put 
bread on our table? Well, given that we hate 
music, but are seriously interested in other 
facets of broadcasting (Public Affairs, News, 
Management), the answer is yes. ‘“Broad- 
casting,” “Broadcast Engineering,’’ ‘‘Walrus,’’ 
“Billboard,” and — on occasion — ''JCR" 
all publish job listings. ‘‘Broadcasting”’ 
has the most exhaustive collection, sometimes 
running as many as forty help-wanted items. 
‘‘Billboard”’ tends to run sales-management type 
job offers, ‘‘Walrus’”’ is a marketplace for album 
oriented rock, and ‘‘JCR’’ and some other IBS. 
publications ' usually just offer job-hunting hints. 
Thus, here is virtually our only contact with 
jobs in broadcasting which are located out of our 
own immediate vicinity. 

As for the third category, before we look for’ 
jobs, we must learn much more than the technical 
and aesthetic skills of broadcasting. We must 
also become aquainted with the trends and 
legalities of broadcasting. ‘‘Broadcast’’ 
magazine is our prime source. ‘‘Broadcast”’ 
writers record all relevent goings on in the broad- 
cast world, and publish them weekly. F.C.C. 
rules and regulation changes, new applications, 
the story behind the copyright debates on in any 
legislative body at any given time, and 


...and on and on, until our Paul J. 
is the perpetrator of a well-balanced 
radio show which rather than 
stagnating, grows and grows, and 
crosses over and connects musical 
boundries. 


Continued on Pg. 25 


Station Training 
Programs... 


Back to Basies 


by Pat Riccio Monteith 
(All Quotes credited to Gary Cohen in his April 
74 edition of College Radio Report, 1lp.p. 8-14) 

What was it like when you first started 
work at your station? Did you get a five-cent 
tour of the facility? Were you interviewed or 
were you immediately put to work with little 
or no real direction? Did you have to hang 
around for a semester or even a year before 
you did anything or did you go through a 
training program? How much good did this 
training do you? What did you like or (most im- 
portantly) what did you not like about the way 
you were trained? How much have you learned 
since your arrival, and how did you learn it? 
What did you want to learn—and now that you 
look back, what should you have been taught 
to have made it easier for you to be where you 
are now? Obviously, answers to these 
questions can be a great beginning to un- 
derstanding the intricacies of designing a solid 
training program. 


The Theory 


Now, where does one start? Believe it or not, 
the U. S. Army has the right idea, in at least one 
area--Basic Training! If you couple that with a 
good staff attitude, your newcomers are off to a 
great start. To further explain, before anyone 
assumes a position of any type at the station, 
she/he should learn the basics of all facets of 
station operations. And should learn where all 
the supposedly free, wonderful material comes 
from, and h ow it got there. 

Gary Cohen, in his April ’74 edition of College 
Radio Report sums it up nicely. ‘‘In the case of 
records, it means that any new announcer, music 
librarian, or music-director-in-training should 
understand why the station receives free recor- 
ds. If we all go back to our first day at our respec- 
tive college stations, we probably freaked out 
when we saw hundreds--thousands--of free 
albums. We were told, ‘‘We get them free from 
record companies.’’But was the statement 
usually added: “It’s part of a working 
arrangement we have with the companies--they 
give us records if we give them feedback?” No, 
for sure, it wasn’t. If we were smart, we figured 
out later that nobody gets something for 
nothing. But in those first crucial moments, 
when we first were introduced to our future home 
(literally) for the next four years nobody told us 
the free records were a trade-off or a deal. Sup- 
posedly, they came in with no strings attached. 
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Ha! If you explain to your staff the difficulty and 
the expense of getting duplicate or back log 
copies this might prevent potential rip-offs of 
the supposedly free, easily gotten product. 

The same thing is true with the station’s 
physical plant and layout. New people (and you 
may have been one of these individuals)don’t 
know what it takes to build up a college station 
piece by piece. Take a look around at your 
station’s equipment. Surely it didn’t all come in 
at once. Most college facilities take seven to 
eight years to build up to the point of beginning 
to resemble the commercial outlets. ‘“‘Today you 
can walk in and--here’s this nice station waiting 
to be used...or is it (ab)used?” And let’s not 
forget yearly bargaining for budgets. 

Your attitude (and that of your staff) will be 
reflected by most newcomers as they become an 
integral part of the station. ‘If you walk into a 
college station today, chances are good you’ll 
find someone smoking in the announcing booth; 
food in the control booth; papers and cardboard 
all over the floor; teletype copy sprayed all over 
the place; and records, out of their jackets, 
strewn all over the floor. If you are forming a 
mental picture of your station and are chuckling 
at the description, you know exactly what I’m 
talking about. (When someone decides to work 
for your station, and he or she comes in and you 
show them around, the first impression is the 
lasting impression.) If the place is dirty and 
unkept--and kind of disheveled mess--that is the 
impression it leaves on the people. A kind of 
they-don’t care-so-why-should-I-care type of at- 
titude. That’s why microphones break--their in- 
ner workings and coca-cola don’t mix.’’ The old 
parent syndrome of ‘‘Do as I say, not as I do,” 
doesn’t work in all-volunteer organization. 


Sample Introduction 


Program 

(1) TOUR 

The program starts when a new person walks 
through the door and expresses an interest in. 
joining the organization. After immediate in- 
troductions a tour of the station should be 
provided. During the tour (the first impression), 
a checklist of specific information--which should 
be imparted to every potential new member-- 
should be taken along and carefully adhered to. 
This could be anything from (a) ‘“‘The general 
manager is usually here Monday through Friday 
afternoons and evenings and is open to com- 
ments, suggestions, problems;” (b) Information 
about the record library (as discussed above); (c) 
Function of the news staff...is it just news or also 
public affairs, sports, etc; to (d) Discussing the 
area, the station needs more people...‘‘we'’re 
short on copywriters, if you would be interested 


‘in working with them...‘‘Don’t forget to use this 
time for a strong image builder of staff 
dedication, no equipment/record rip-offs, poten- 
tial career opportunity, a valuable learning ex- 
perience for any future job, etc. 


(2) POLICY/JOB DESCRIPTION MANUAL 


At this point, there should be some sort of in- 
troductory station manual which a potential 
member should be able to quickly skim. This 
document should include a description of each 
department in the station and its function (as 
detailed as possible) as well as important 
general station policies and/or departmental 
pre-requisites and other requirements..such as 
full-time students status, endorsed third class 
license for any air work, eight week training 


program before any work can be done on equip- 


ment... 
(3) APPLICATION FORM 


Now they should be ready to fillout an ap- 
plication form. This should include a request of 
basic information such as name, address...and a 
ranking in order of preference, of those depart- 
ments in which they would like to work, as well 
as other information you might want to know, 
like can they type? Sample is included below. 


(4) THE INTERVIEW 


The station manager, operations manager, or 
program director should take over here and 
while reviewing the application, answer any 
questions of the prospective new member, fur- 
ther explain policy--just plain talk to the in- 
dividual to see if their personality/ideals would 
fit in with other staff members’ images, sound, 
etc., and to determine the area(s) in which the in- 
dividual could best work or is needed. This is 
also a good time to see what sort of time com- 
mitment can be made...this, too, can be a major 
influence as to the job they fill. 


(5) THE PLACEMENT TEST 


A simple one-hour writing  skills/basic 
knowledge test can help determine where an in- 
dividual would be suited to work immediately, 
or whether and to what extent training is 
necessary. The test can be divided into two sec- 
tions. Section 1: The General Placement Test. 
Section 2: A Specialized Knowledge Test)for 
those insistent on concentrating in only 
programming, news, public. relations, 


engineering or business. The rationale behind 
giving the following sample general knowledge 
test will be discussed after you have read the 
questions. 

PLACEMENT TEST 


a. The following is information for a public ser- 
vice announcement (PSA). Rewrite the in- 
formation in complete sentences exactly as 
you think it should be read by an announcer. 
the announcer not be expected to ad- 
lib one word. 


Event: Dance; live band—Synthetic 
Collaboration 

Date: Sept. 31, 1978; Thursday night 

Time: 8:00 p.m. 


Place: Civic Center 

Sponsored by: Local Chapter of United Fund 
Admission: $4.00 

Additional Info: Dance Contest, $100. No 
Dress Code. Want to attract as many girls as 
possible. 


b. List as many possible catergories of music 
you can think of. 


c. For each category above, list three recording 
groups/artists which would fit in those 
categories. 


d.A press release is “postive publicity’ (in- 
formation) for an organization/person. In 
less than forty words, write a press release 
on anything you know about the station. 


e.What do you think influences a _ radio 
station’s programming? Provide details or 
examples when possible. Also, what do you 
think should influence a radio station’s 
programming? 


f. What subjects (topics) could you discuss in 
depth that might make interesting pee 
ming (list no more than 7.) 


Questionnaire 
(Prospective Volunteer Staff) 


Ci" —_—_—- a a ee ee ee ee ee eerie cin 
Address 

Street Town Zip 
Majoras... oy a a _ YRRL OT Graduation 


F.C.C. License and Endorsement 


Have you ever worked in radio or in any form of mass communications before, if so, what? 


How did you find out about positions at the station? 


Would you be able to do some work during vacation and exam periods? 


Can youtype?___ SSC Doo yoou have access to acar? 


Interests: Rank preference in those areas which most interest you. List only 4; (1 most interested, etc.) 


PINGWS! WFitIne;, TEpOTtine; PTOAGCASUNB ss c005 26c0ccsc cata teh os SRO a De Ky 
. Public Affairs: reporting, production, interviews ......... 0... csc cee eee ee eee 
. Business: sales, grant underwriting, fund raising ................ ee ee eee eees 
. Public Relations: press releases, articles, graphics ............. ccc ee eee eeenes 
. Programming: Announcing, StUGIO WORK ....5 0.0. mse eens owns aes canes a 
. Engineering: maintenance, design, construction ............. ces ee eee n ee enee 
. Traffic: public service announcements, logs ......... 0. cece cece ee cece neces 
. Entertainment: reviews concerts, MOVIES ....... cece eee eee wee ee nee eens 
. Production: pre-recorded carts, tapes, station promoS ............ cece cee eeee 
10. Secretarial: typing, filing, misc office Work ...... 0... cc cece ee cee eee eee eee 
11. Special Events: remote broadcasts, Student Performance Series .............. 
12. Managerial: budget proposals, operations, etc ... 0... cet cece ee eee teen eee 
13. Radio Drama: acting, script writing, sound effects, producing................. 
_ 14, Sports: broadcasts, n6ws QNNOUNCING . 6... 6... eee eee eee e ra astewoenas 
15. Music: record company contacts, playlists, library ................. RORER E&I GS 
16. Third World: music, news, public affairs ........ 0... cece eee eee eee eens 
7: WUNET DICASE'SPECILY 4. li csc eevee sn EFSF AS Oooo At REE NOTE De WR EEE AA HN 


OOAInoao Lh WHE 


eee ewe eee ene wee ewe ee eeeen ese ree eee reese eeroeoeren eee evreeeeseereenee ee eeres soon 
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Question One tests a person’s ability to 
write PSA’s and commercials and gives some 
indication of whether they would be able to 
write a news story based on certain facts. 


Question Two and Three test musical 
knowledge and gives an indication if that 
knowledge might be limited in any areas 
that would be important to your station. It 
will also give you an idea of whom to turn to 
if you’re deciding to change formats or ex- 
perimenting with a special music show. 


Question Four indicates an ability to be 
observant, creative, write subjectively and 
get a message across in a limited number of 
words. 


Question Five gives you an idea of 
whether the applicant’s feelings about 
programming are consistent with the 


station’s goals; or if it needs to be discussed 
further before they go on the air. 


Question Six will give you an idea of a 
person’s capabilities to possibly produce a 
Public Affairs/Talk Show or a_ special 
feature, as well as whether they might do a 
good job on certain news stories. 


(6) THE PLACEMENT INTERVIEW 


After you have given yourself enough time 
to carefully read through the above test(s), you 
should sit down with the individual and go 
over the test, keeping in mind what was filled 
out on the application form. You might decide 
that the individual needs not only equipment 
training and a third class license to become an 
announcer, but also exposure to different types 
of music. It should be carefully explained at 
this point what openings exist, the training 
program(s) required, the training schedule, and 
any other requisites needed to be fulfilled 
before that person can actually start doing 
some work at the station. 


Training Programs 


At this point there are two options to choose 
from: (1) place potential members in in- 
dividualized training programs for each depart- 
ment in which they are in- 
terested...announcing, production, news, etc. or 
(2) put together a basic training program for 
everyone in Intro to Radio so they understand 
to a small degree how a station operates. A 
sample program might include individual short 
sessions on (a) how a station’s signal gets from 
the announcer’s voice to a home receiver, (b), 


programming formats and terminology, (c) 
FCC’s Rules and Regulations, and other laws 
as they apply to broadcasting, (d) news, how 
it’s gathered and where it comes from, (e) a 
station’s responsibility to the community, (f) 
the importance of public relations, etc. 


If you or your staff aren’t knowledgeable 
enough in any of these areas, don’t hesitate 
calling in personnel from some of the local 
commercial stations in your area. Not only do 
you gain knowledge...but make contacts as 
well. The ‘‘professionals’’ love to do it, also. 


What this is all pointing to is the more 
basics newcomers learn, the more they’ll be 
able to deal with problems late on when run- 
ning the station. Remember, some of today’s 
newcomers will be tomorrow’s leaders. ‘‘Too 
much of college radio is departmentalized, the 
specialization can come later—right now, you 
should be learning as much as you can about 
everything. What this means then is that 
college radio is the giant training ground and 
spawning ground for the future. College radio 
is providing the industry leaders—in both 
record and radio industries—of tomorrow. Not 
only that, but you can use your college radio 
training for whatever field you go into: sales, 
traffic, human_ relations, psychology, 
marketing, merchandising, planning, law. 


Whatever you wind up doing, your college 
radio experience can be helpful. That’s what 
college radio, in particular, is for. Break the 
new recruits in properly; if they refuse to co- 
operate, suggest they might find happiness 
elsewhere on campus. A college station should 
in some ways be like a track or football team; 
either follow the rules or you’re off the team. 
Above all, teach everyone respect for the 
station. Similar to the warning on plastic bags, 
remind everyone that the station is not a toy. 
If you treat the station, and the entire realm of 
your responsibilities with care, your staff will 
too. If you don’t care, they won’t either. If you 
decide to put the time, effort, money and 
dedication into building a station that you are 
proud of—no matter how weak your signal or 
how small yor potential audience—you too, can 
have a respected station. If you decide it isn’t 
worth the work or hassle, it won’t matter at 
the beginning. But later on you’ll pay, when, 
as new people come in you’ll watch the station 
go to pieces.” 


(About the author: Patricia Monteith is the 
full-time General Manager of WUMB Radio, 
UMass/ Boston.) 
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A JBL MONITOR KNOWS ITS PLACE. 


A studio monitor is only a tool. It is not of recording and broadcast studios around 
supposed to enhance, add to, subtract from, . the world. In fact, according to a national 
or in any way modify sound. survey by Billboard Magazine, JBL's are in 
That's your job. more recording studios than any other brand. 
What a studio monitor is supposed to do A JBL monitor plays what it’s told. Nothing 
is tell you precisely what's on tape. Because more. Nothing less. If that sounds good to 
you have to know everything that’s there. you, contact your nearest JBL Professional 
And everything that isn’t. Before it’s too late. Products Studio Equipment Supplier. 
That’s why JBL monitors are in thousands And put a JBL monitor in your place. 


The 4301: Our newest 2-way monitor Com- The 4315: An ultra-shallow 4-way, for maximum 


pact and efficient, for small broadcast control sound in minimum space. $783. v 
rooms and home studios. $168. JBL studio monitors come in three other e BL 
The 4311: The most popular monitor going.A models, too. All fully compatible for accurate 
compact, full-range 3-way. $333. cross referencing. 


GET IT ALL. 


ae 


Jame gB. Lansing SHH inc. / Professional Division, 8500 Balboa Boulevard, Northridge, Calif 


Radio theatre 
With teens: 


Genesis of a play 


by George Capaccio 


Music: Light and breezy highway rhythms. (Start full, fade down and under as): 


Announcer: 
Red Light! Red Light! A simple refrain from a child’s game. You remember how to play, don’t you? 
You take one giant step. Lawrence Souris did. He leaped out of this world and into another. Or 
was tt really the same world, only disguised as a dream? Picture this: a morning in May. The 
year-1990. Lawrence Souris ts on his way... where?... to work? That’s what he thinks. He doesn't 
know that in the time it takes for a red light to turn green, he will journey past the furthest out- 
post of his imagination. Red light! Red light! Come with us and take one giant step to that 
fabulous intersection where dream and reality intersect. 


Music: (Up and out) 


The above is the prologue to “Mind Warp,” an original science fiction radio fantasy created by the 
Kaleidoscope Radio Theatre, a troupe of five youths from Somerville, Massachusetts. The play was aired 
June 29, 1978 on Tufts University radio station WMFO after six months of hard but gratifying work. As 
the director of the Kaleidoscope Radio Theatre, I led my cast through every phase of production, from 
writing and rehearsing their play to promoting and distributing it. This adventure may provide a model for 
others working with young people in radio drama. In any case, I would like to document the stages of our 
work and discuss the methods used to produce a play of broadcast quality. 


Sound: The heels of a drill team clicking hard and fast on a parquet floor. 


A training program in the basics of radio theatre preceded rehearsals. Using a multi-directional ap- 
proach, I hoped to refine each actor’s sensitivity to a medium that relies exclusively on sound. The 
program consisted of four overlapping phases: listening to recordings of professionally done plays; working 
with scenes from published scripts; improvising; and finally, writing and directing short, original scenes. 


Recording of Dick Tracy, Chandu the Magician and flash Gordon episodes as well as current material 
from Chicken Man, Firesign Theatre and Monty Python provided us with a rich cross-section of radio 
drama. Students were encouraged to pay particular attention to the way voice revealed character, the way 
the author illustrated a scene with verbal cues, how atmosphere was evoked with sound effects and music, 
and how a sense of perspective was created through fading characters on and off. Together we explored the 
ways specific scenes stimulated images of characters, events and settings. I repeatedly asked the students to 
describe what they imagined while listening. This sharing of “pictures” provoked even more vivid responses 
to the material. 

We then turned to the study of scenes selected from a collection of Columbia Workshop plays dating 
back to radio’s golden years. My student actors began their study with the mistaken notion that they 
needed to do little more than slap on a clever voice and read their lines into a microphone. I intended 
‘them to go much further. 

The next step was improvisational acting. Drawing largely from Viola Spolin’s book Improvisation for 
the Theatre, I directed my students toward focusing on either the “Who” (character), the “What” (action), 
or the “Where” (setting). Each improvisation was taped on cassette, played back and evaluated. The ac- 


Continued on pg. 22 
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tors always stood before a microphone and performed as if they were in an actual studio working under 
broadcast conditions. While every scene contained all three of the elements mentioned above, emphasizing 
one over the other, to be instructive, called for different strategies. 


Who: Working in pairs, each actor decided in advance the type of character he was and wrote a brief 
profile that included his character's age, sex, family background, education and social standing. 
During the improvisation, the other members of the company, with their backs turned to the per- 
formers, wrote their own descriptions based on what they heard. Afterwards, audience and actors 
compared notes. 


What: In radio theatre the audience must of course visualize the action. Untrained actors tend to move 
about as if they were on a stage before a live audience. Physical movement cannot and should not 
be divorced from either performance or rehearsal. However, while it may help the actor “get into” 
his role, it does not help the listener understand what is happening. Therefore, my students were 
coached in improvising dialogue that would provide the listener with a clear picture of the action. 


Where: Inprovisations slanted toward the setting of a scene were the most fun to do. While the performers 
gave verbal cues, the rest of the group spontaneously created sound effects. Fungles, deserts, 
factories, strange planets, busy streets and honeymoon retreats were evolked in incredibly 
imaginative ways using whatever material was on hand. 


The final step in my actors’ training program involved writing and directing scenes for radio. 
I felt that grappling with these activities would provide the students with one more means to 
experience the unique character of radio theatre. Two of the actors were also talented writers who 
wanted to script a play'for the whole group. The process of working out individual scenes helped 
prepare them for this task. 


Sound: Several hundred motors revving up for the Indianapolis 500 


By now the group was anxious to begin a full-length production. Of all the options considered, 
producing a play from ideas the actors themselves supplied was the top choice.We didn’t have very far to 
look for material. David LeBlanc, a member of the group, had just written his first play entitled “Crass of 
the Century.” Rough and awkward, it was, nevertheless, an ambitious attempt to embody what I felt were 
among the most pressing needs, conflicts and desires of his life. His script was treated as raw material in 
need of substantial revision. This rewording was the heart of an intensely creative process that eventually 
produced “Mind Warp” 

The script developed in several stages. First I launched, with David’s consent, a series of brainstorming 
sessions. Because such work depended upon a great « deal of sharing, it was essential for me to provide a 

“space” where the ideas, feeling and experiences of ail my students would feel at home, free from censure, 
neglect or abuse. In the course of the sessions, we examined the strengths and weaknesses of each scene in 
David’s play, analyzed the characters’ objectives, discussed major themes, toyed with alternative ways to 
simplify the action and tune it more finely to the demands of radio. Gradually improvisations were in- 
troduced as an additional way to extend and enrich the given of this script by including the imaginations 
of the other actors. 

Promising ideas that emerged from our improvisations and guided group discussions were stored on 
tape or logged in journals. David and another member of the company, Marie Valentino, served as our 
writers. They were responsible for keeping track of these ideas and using them as the basis of their work. 
After several weeks of meeting, Dave and Marie produced a new script that reflected the entire group’s 
contribution of material. , 

Rehearsing this text was the next stage in the evolution of “Mind Warp.” Every scene was taped on 
cassette, played back and critiqued. Group decisions were made that resolved remaining problems in plot, 
characterization and overall structure. Our writers once again sifted through our ideas and came up with a 
final script that was decidedly tighter, clearer and more streamlined than the original. Edited and typed, 
this third incarnation of David’s play was christened “Mind Warp”. 


Music: 4 few bars from the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel’s “Messiah.” (Bring up full, fade slowly). 


When directing the final edition, I adapted for radio some of the principal acting theories of such 
teachers as Constantin Stanislavski and Uta Hagen. My principal objective was to assist my students in 
rooting the action of the play in their minds and hearts. They needed to create roles out of their own sub- 
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stance and to let their characters’ particular ways of speaking emerge naturally as the fruit of a disciplined 
approach to acting. This approach included: developing strong, visual images of their characters’ ap- 
pearances, actions and settings; truly giving and receiving lines, and not simply reciting them to a 
microphone; finding in their own lives experiences similar to those of their characters’ and using these ex- 
periences as the source of authentic communication. In the course of preparing their parts, they wrote 
biographies, staged scenes with make-shift props and costumes, experimented with physical movement, 
critiqued tape recordings of rehearsals, and switched roles to profit from each other’s different styles. 

The evocative power of radio theatre stems from both the strength of the actors’ commitment to the 
illusion they are creating and from the judicious use of sound and music. I prefer a sound score that is per- 
fectly wedded to the mood of the play and is in no way obtrusive or extraneous. Michael Pantanella, also 
part of the cast, designed just such a score. In addition to being tremendously inventive, - possessed a 
thorough knowledge of radio production techniques, a knowledge gained from “hands-on” experience in the 
studio. Helping him produce the sound effects and select the music demanded from me as much tact and 
openness as in directing the actors. We tried for a delicate balance between i insuring his creative freedom 
and guiding him toward a score that would heighten the general tone of the play. 

Taped at WUMB in two separate sessions, “Mind Warp” required numerous takes to harmonize 
dialogue and pre-recorded sound effects. With my assistance, Mike edited over two hours of tape into a 
beautifully orchestrated show lasting forty minutes. The editing was much more than a mechanical 
process. Both manual skill and aesthetic judgement were needed to give the play a dynamic and flowing 
rhythm. 

The success of my work thus far with the Kaleidoscope Radio Theatre has largely resulted from the 
consistently deep level of commitment each member has shown. The project of creating a play together 
maximized the value of individual contributions and galvanized the group into a spirited ensemble of 
players adept not only in acting but writing, recording, editing and promoting their work. 


Sound: 4 fourth of Fuly explosion of cheers, whistles and applause cross-fading with the music used to 
open the article. (Hold the music under the author’s final lines): 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Anyone wishing to know more about his work in radio theatre 
may contact George Capaccio at 151 Beacon Street, Somerville, Mass. 02134. Phone 
Number is (617) 661-8657.) 
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The 
Evolution of 
an Idea 


by Richard Perez, Jr. 


I encourage students who have 
ideas for programming to plan each 
idea thoroughly, then air that idea at 
least once to see if what you have 
created works. It is important: for 
students to have a forum for their 
ideas, and a college station can be 
the place where these ideas can ef- 
fectively grow. 


As a college senior currently attending Curry 
College in Milton, Massachusetts, I would like to 
relate a series of events that caused an idea to 
become a commercial success. 

Many students who attend colleges par- 
ticipate in their respective student broadcasting 
programs often come up with ideas for program- 
ming that they feel will mesh with that of the 
station. They often meet with opposition from 
students and faculty, especially if their idea is 
relatively radical in nature. This was true in my 
case, when I began the preparation for airing a 
show called ‘“‘DISCO/SOUL.”’ 

Having a great deal of interest in disco music, 

I conceived the idea of a radio program that 
would capture the atmosphere of a disco in its 
format and musical choices. I laid the basic plans 
for this program while still attending the 
University of Iowa, a school whose journalism 
program I was enrolled in. I left that institution 
in December of 1976, and moved on to Curry 
College. 
It was upon my arrival in the Boston area that I 
heard a show called ‘‘Disco Notes’? on WVBF. 
Ron Robin, its host, had done what I wanted to 
do, but in a very restricted format. My hopes for 
my own program were at their lowest ebb. 

However, I did not stop. I joined Curry’s 
WMLN-FM, and presented my idea to the 
management, who cooly rejected it, placing me 
on their AM-carrier counterpart to “play 
around.” Well, play around I did, and in Sep- 
tember, 1976, ‘‘DISCO/SOUL” made its debut 
on WMLN-FM. The show was three hours in 
length, and consisted of disco music blended 
methodically, in the manner of a club DJ. 
Having had experience in the latter field, this 
was no problem. The format was based on the 
progressive clock, with each set running ap- 
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proximately 15 minutes. I used ‘‘sweep I.D.’s” 
similar to those of WBLS-FM in New York to 
maximize the flow between the music as it 
passed the top hour. Played in non-stop fashion, 
this means that the listener gets at least a half 
hour of uninterrupted music to dance to. This, I 
feel is the ultimate way to merge the sound of 
disco and the format of radio. 

In addition, I researched my musical choices, 
and provided background information on the ar- 
tists and the recording techniques involved with 
producing a disco record. I also made it a point to 
inform the listeners about what types of records 
I was playing. In the world of disco music, 
regular LP’s are supplemented by special 12” 
releases of the best cuts. If I use these special 
mixes, I let the people know. 

With the three hour format, I was able to 
provide a diversity that Ron Robin could not, 
simply by virtue of the amount of time he was 
eventually reduced to. The operation, in short, 
was a success. 

However, given the nature of college radio, 
all things did not remain equal. Each semester 
after I premiered, I had to fight to keep my idea 
alive. Management was clearly convinced I was 
crazy. I proved to them I was not by providing 
them with listener response. With student 
management, such a fight is often times easily 
won. After all, if a student wants to do a shift, 
why not??? 
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Evolution 
cont’d 

With faculty management, the task is harder. 
In September of 1977, when Curry hired its first 
Director of Radio, I was ready to justify my case 
with a year’s worth of playlists, created 
specifically to document what is going on in 
“DISCO/SOUL.” Preparation paid off, and I 
stayed on for yet another year. 

On April 22, 1978, ‘““DISCO/SOUL” made its 
debut on WCAV-FM in Brockton. My original 
idea became a commercial commodity by virtue 
of an internship that was set up with the station. 
Now, some five months later, Iam an employee 
of WCAV, and enjoing the notoriety that comes 
with a commercial radio career. 

The success of my show lies in the simple fact 
that the idea itself was a sound one. I am most 
grateful for the chance to do this program for 
two years on Curry’s WMLN-FM, as it gave me 
the experience I needed to make the important 
transition to commerical radio. I encourage 
students who have ideas for programming to 
plan each idea thoroughly, then air that idea at 
least once to see if what you have created works. 
It is important for students to have a forum for 
their ideas, and a college station can be the place 
where these ideas can effectively grow. 

We are in this business to learn. At a college 
station, the emphasis should be on learning. A 
diversity of formats is the key to a balanced learn- 


Trade 


Magazines | 
cont’d 
obituaries, births, promotions, and success 


stories occupy the pages of ‘Broadcast ” 

“Billboard” and ‘‘Record World” let us 
watch the multitudes of sales represen- 
tatives and public relations people in action; 
they give us statistics on record, tape and equip- 
ment sales; what changes are going on inside 
broadcasting companies; and forewarnings of 
what the months and years ahead hold for the 
broadcast industry. ‘‘Walrus’’ publishes 
numerous data reviews of concerts, which tell us 
who is playing where, for how much, to whom, 
and to what type of response, along with com- 
ments from program directors representing 
stations all over the country. ‘‘Broadcast 
Engineering” gives us a glimpse of technical in- 
novations, and new F.C.C. engineering 
specifications. ‘“JCR’’ and ‘‘Feedback”’ give usa 
notion as to where our individual stations stand 
among the college broadcasting phenomena 
around the country, and in turn, how we all 
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ing experience, but an imbalance of one format 
or another can effectively turn prospective 
students off. Elements of Top-40, progressive, 
talk, country, jazz and disco should round out a 
student’s grasp of the entire broadcast industry. 

Station directors must always be aware that 
they are not employees, but students placed in 
responsibility seats to guide other students. 
Thus, highhandedness should be avoided. Direc- 
tors should encourage, not discourage a student 
with a new idea. I, for one, received no en- 
couragement from my superiors while producing 
“DISCO/SOUL” at WMLN. You can’t learn if 
there is no incentive. 

Believe it or not, some commerical stations 
will jump at the chance to have a student come in 
and try something new. In these cases, you must 
be armed and ready to present your ideas in an 
orderly manner with documentation to back you 
up. You will find that most P.D.’s won’t turn 
you off as quickly if you can prove your point. 

“DISCO/SOUL” is a_ success because 
someone along the way gave it a fighting chance. 
Don’t close the door on students with plausible 
ideas. You might find success right under your 
nose. 


(About the author: Richard Perez, Jr., Produ- 
cer/Host of “DISCO/SOUL,” WCAV-FM 
Brockton, MA, is a senior at Curry College, 
Milton, MA.) 


stand in relation to the outside world of 
professional broadcasting. Week after week, 
month after month, the information keeps 
coming until our heads become encyclopedias of 
broadcast knowledge. When we are sufficiently 
in touch with the real world of broadcasting, our 
minds will be much clearer as to where we are 
now, and where we can and want to go 1n broad- 
casting. 

Our fourth category for the use of trade 
magazines is a combination of the last one, with 
a little extra information. This category might 
be called Broadcast People—who are they, and 
why are they where they are? Nothing is more 
useful to a rookie broadcaster who wants to 
become a pro, than to find out how the working 
professionals change jobs; in other words, to 
watch, through promotion announcements, the 
progression of different people up the ladder of 
the record industry, and to take heed of this 
progression. 


(About the author: Frank Mazzarrella is a stu- 
dent at the New England School of Law, 
Boston.) 


College 
News . 
Operations 


by Terry Fancher 


There is one thing all news operations need 
regardless of size and that is a strong com- 
mitment from management. Management will 
generally be the one group that makes all the 
money decisions in funding the news depart- 
ment of a college station. This means that 
management must make the decision for the 
news department as to how many sets of head- 
phones are needed, how many microphones and 
what type are needed, how many phone lines 
and tape recorders are needed, how many spare 
tapes are needed, and of course management 
must make the decision as to whether or not a 
wire service teletype is absolutely essential. 

Even if a newsroom is in good standing with 
management, they must have a product to sell 
and that item is news. The news has to be up to 
date, correct, and concise. At a minimum that 
requires several daily newspapers and a 
teletype. It is very important for a newscaster to 
chase news and to be able to know where things 
are happening. But it sometimes seems that 
college news operations fall short of really 
selling their news. Some operations are strictly a 
Monday through Friday sort of system, and this 
makes it very hard to deliver up to the minute 
news 24 hours a day. 

College news operations actually need a 
teletype much more than a regular commercial 
station because they do not have the contacts 
that commerical stations spend years in 
developing. Commerical news operations also 
have little difficulty in selling their news 
product because of their regular staff personnel. 
College news operations might not have a cer- 
tain person assigned to do newscasts at a specific 
time. There is another reason why commercial 
news operations have better luck and that is due 
to the number of permanent people they have on 
salary. A commerical newsroom might have one 
full time permanent person assigned to do the 
news and the only other thing in the newsroom is 
the teletype. College stations might have plenty 
of volunteer people but very few are actually 
permanent. Quality can suffer because of this, 
but it doesn’t have to, if the college station has 
well-defined duties for which each person is 
responsible. 
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A volunteer staff at a college station can 
either make or break the total overall sound the 
station is projecting. The problem with volun- 
teer staff is that they are truly volunteer. 
Because of that factor, several things can happen 
that are predictable. At the beginning of a term, 
everyone from the top to the bottom has lots of 
good, bright ideas. Sometime around the middle 
of the term, interest drops off as the pressure of 
mid-term exams increases, and it is at this time 
that a standby method of gathering news begins 
to become extremely important. This is when a 
teletype’s importance can not be un- 
derestimated. 

By the time finals do arrive, interest in all 
phases of a student run newsroom specifically, 
and the whole station generally, begins to 
slump. There just are not enough people to do the 
story writing and the newsgathering on campus. 
As for solutions to this problem, there are some 
that have been tested and have worked. Studen- 
ts working at a college-operated radio station 
should get together in advance of submitting 
their college class schedules and try to work out 
a workable plan of air-shifts and newscasts at 
least a semester before they are to go into effect. 


College news operations actually 
need a teletype much more than a 
regular commerical station because 
they do not have the contacts that 
commercial stations spend years in 
developing. 
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By doing this, you would have people at the 
station at critical times when they are really 
needed instead of having a glut of people 
working one day and no one working the next 
day. Another possible way of keeping the college 
run radio station moving from the beginning of a 
semester to the end of the semester is by giving 
people tightly defined, but not over abundant 
duties. This requires more volunteer staff 
working at the station, but this can be achieved 
by a very active campaigning drive for new per- 
sonnel. This can be done, but it has to be planned 
well in advance. 

For a news room operation to work using this 
method of tightly defined duties, it might 
require as many as 25 or 30 people working at 
different hours. But, each volunteer would only 
be required to produce a certain number of 
stories in a week from certain areas, and that 
same person might be limited to only one or two 
five-minute newscasts in a week. This would 
allow students to get their studies done and 
would also allow the radio station to achieve its 
goals. 


Internships are also helpful. in teaching’ 


students how to be more professional in their’ 


assigned duties. Internships are good for 
everyone involved. They are good for students, 
the school’s image, and are a very inexpensive 
way for commercial radio stations to get time- 


consuming, but valuable work done for free or at 
very low prices. An active intern can learn a lot 
about what needs to be done and how to go about. 
doing it. These experiences are worthwhile to a 
student and an intern might even be able to geta 
job based on his internship experience. There are 


problems with internships, but they seem to be; 
minimal. Some students might end up doing 
really slave labor jobs so that their talents are 
never fully developed in the short interval of the 
internship. It is, to some extent, the student’s 
fault if he doesn’t complain loud enough about 


his predicament. Other interns might become 
spoiled by the internship and expect to start out 
in a high paying job in broadcasting. If they are 
smart, and after they have looked for a major 
market job and failed, they may come down 
from the ego trip and realize they are going to 
have to start at the bottom just like everyone 
else. 


A volunteer staff at a college 
station can either make or break the 
total overall sound the station is 
projecting. 


Internships are very good for the training they 
give to individual students, but what about the 
rest of the volunteer staff at the college station. 
What can they do? A good training program is- 
what is needed here. Lack of training can be a 
serious problem and it is essential for someone 


with real expertise to teach the students. The 
training program has to be taught by someone 
who knows what they are talking about. It is not 
enough for a student with some experience to try 
and teach other students his or her bad habits. 
Field trips to area radio and television stations 


can be worthwhile. Guest lecturers can provide a 
variety of services. They can teach specific 
newsroom techniques for interviewing people, 
techniques for producing noise free cartridges, 
and lessons on how to breath and ennunciate 
correctly can also be interesting. Professionals 


who can give tips on how to write interesting. 
fact filled unbiased 30-second news stories are 
worth their weight in gold. 

Many student-run operations do not have an 
unlimited fountain of professional expertise in 
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their area and it is for this reason that student 
broadcasting conventions are essential. The con- 
ventions are just about the only place where 
student broadcasters can get together and find 
out what they are doing wrong as well as to find 
out what they are doing right. The students can 


learn new and updated broadcasting techniques. 
The varied training sessions for this convention 
were designed and put together from past ex- 
perience and from student requests. 


The contacts made at this convention can be 
very worthwhile and could possibly help you in 
later life. In short, we’re glad you could come to 
the convention. It is to your advantage to attend 
as many of the training sessions as possible and 
get cassette recordings of the ones you couldn’t 
attend. Enjoy. 


(About the author: Terry Fancher is a senior at 
the University of Massachusetts at Boston 
majoring in Political Science and Urban 
Studies and has served as news director at 
WUMB. He is a graduate of Northeast Broad- 
casting School in Boston, has worked as a 
newsroom intern at WRKO in Boston, and 
currently is a news correspondent for WATD- 
FM 96 in Marshfield, MA.) 
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You Deserve 
a Break 
Today 


By Fred Siegel 

After four years of college most people geta 
piece of paper, called a degree. Sometimes the 
paper leads to a job. Most of the time though, if 
you happen to be a broadcast major, it doesn’t. 
What then will get you a job in radio; honestly I 
‘don’t know but I can try and guess. I believe the 
way is one part luck and four parts experience, 
some will argue that the opposite percentage is 
the answer. My four part experience consisted of 
four years at a college station doing everything 
from engineering to station management. Just 
the same I didn’t get a job in broadcasting, so 
much for my one part luck. 

As I said earlier, I spent four years at college 
working for the campus station doing 
everything at least once. I’ll never forget my fir- 
st time in the station; I was awed by its size and 
facilities. It was the beginning of my lack of at- 
tendence in classes, but the beginning of a more 
practical education, in my opinion. The first job 
I had at the station my freshman year was as an 
engineer. At first I only filled in when someone 
was needed, usually it happened only a short 
while before an airshift. The only way to get the 
chance was by hanging out at the station, which I 
would do about seven hours per day. The station 
became part of my daily life (little did I know it 
was to dominate the rest of my years at Brock- 
port State). After a stint as a fill-in engineer, a 
regular engineering slot opened and I took it-- 
Sunday mornings at eight o’clock (a true detri- 
ment to an active social life, but worth it to me). 

At the same time I was engineering, I started 
doing news reporting, first as a field reporter 
and then doing newscasts every half hour. It 
wasn’t until my second semester both at school 
and WBSU that I became involved in dee-jaying. 
It happened accidentally; I was engineering and 
the disc jockey didn’t show up so I just started 
playing records. After a few minutes I gave the 
ID and announced what I had played. No sooner 
did I turn off the mike than the program director 
came in and asked what the heck I was doing, so 
I told him and he walked out, but not before 
telling me I could continue doing the show. Lit- 
tle by little, I started doing more shows hoping 
for a chance to do a show on a regular basis. Half- 
way through the semeser I finally got a job doing 
a regular air-shift. Boy! Talk of ego trips, me on 
radio! That lasted all of one show, since I wanted 
to do a good show or else stand the chance of 
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losing my new show. I didn’t lose it, asa matter 
of fact I continued doing shows up until I 
graduated three and one-half years later. 

After one year at the radio station I had 
managed to do engineering, newscasts, and to 
dee-jay a regular show. What more was there to 
do, I wondered. My second year at Brockport 
and WBSU was to show me new areas, along 
with continuing to do the old jobs. 

Being a normal student, I was always a little 
short of money and a sign at the station told of 
great wealths to be tapped. In bold letter, it said 
“Money:As Much As You Want. Find Out How 
By Seeing Me. Signed, Sales Director.’”’ Well, 
Here’s my newest challenge; I thought, why 
not...I was a hustler, I could do it. You can guess 
what happened next. I started selling ad- 
vertising time to local merchants. If you think 
selling advertising on a carrier current AM 
college station is easy try it. While it’s hard, you 
do learn plenty: how to approach a potential 
client, finding out their needs and putting a 
package together that fits their needs. You'll 
learn how to write copy, have it produced, and 
aired. Of course, you'll need to know how to 
collect money, but usually that’s no problem, 
and once the station gets paid, you get paid. If 
you hustle plenty and are good with the clien- 
ts, you can make plenty of money. I earned 
enough usually to pay most of my expenses, 
i.e., drinking, dating when time permitted, and 
other important items. 

I like to think that I was a good salesperson, 
since most of my clients stayed on after their 
initial contracts ended, and some even signed 
longer ones. Maybe it was a combination of the 
station and me. But I did learn a few things in 
sales. I learned I would earn even more if Iput 
time into an account and showed I spent time 
learning a client’s business. I could help them in 
deciding when to advertise. I also found it would 
be important to admit an error when a schedule 
didn’t run properly or if the advertising didn’t 
work. You would be surprised how much an ad- 
vertiser will respect you for admitting that 
something didn’t work out; they will even 
sometimes try and advertise again if you work 
with them. 

By this time I was spending my life at the 
station. I was doing a show, engineering, selling 
time, and doing newscasts. I wondered what was 
left to do. Every year in November, the station 
would have elections to choose their program 
director and general manager for the next year. 
A friend said to me, “‘you should run for pro- 
gram director. What a joke it would be.” So I 
entered the race, spoke to people and cam- 
paigned. I figured I had as much chance at win- 
ning as Idi Amin would have at winning a Nobel 
peace prize. Well miracles do happen; while at a 
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party over our Thanksgiving break, I got a call 
from my friend. “Guess what Mr. Program 
Director,” he started, ‘““You won.” I immediately 
dropped the phone in disbelief. That one election 
started my possbile career into fullswing. 

I thought being program director would be a 
piece of cake, ha! Try doing management work 
when you’re not even sure of what you’re doing 
in the job, or worse yet, what you want to do. 
Programming a college station was like doing 
one large jigsaw puzzle with the pieces being disc 
jockeys both present and hopefuls, all of whom 
had the egos of twelve-year-olds. Everybody 
thinks either they do the best show on radio or 
else can do a better one than somebody already 
on the air. Of course, the only fair way for me to 
pick my new dee-jays was to have auditions. 
Talk of anger. Everyone was saying, “You know 
me, Ican do anything.” I would say, ‘‘Yeah sure, 
but audition like everyone else.’’ I hate to think 
how many supposed friends I lost when the new 


It took me about a week to learn the 
board and everything I had to know 
as an engineer. ...... 

I’m glad that I had a staff who I 
could rely on, no matter what hap- 


pened, 


spring schedule was announced. We ended up 
with over thirty people on the air, doing shows 
ranging from Top 40 to progressive to soul to 
jazz...with something for everyone. 

The hardest part of programming was 
dealing with student government, politics. 
Every club on campus felt it was necessary for 
them to have a show, and if they didn’t get one 
they would complain to the student governemnt. 
None of this was helpful and it didn’t help 
to have a general manager who said ‘‘You got in- 
to it, you get out of it.”’ As it turned out program- 
ming the station was a challenge which I enjoyed 
although I would spend 10 to 12 hours a day at 
the station for the full year. Since I still needed 
the money, I continued doing sales which lead to 
my next job at WBSU. 

As I told you earlier, the program director 
and general manager.were elected yearly and as 
election neared, I wondered whether to run for 
program director again or run for general 
manager. I took all the time I could and had 
decided it would be suicide to try and run again; 
it had never been done by anyone. You make too 
many enemies in an elected job when you decide 
who can and can’t be on the air. As it happened, I 
was going to run for general manager and make 
it a three-way race. I ended up not running, at 
least then, when both the candidates offered me 
the job as sales manager if I didn’t run. I’m no 
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fool, a job on the executive board of the station 
was better than none so I accepted the offer and 
sat back to wait and see who was to be my new 
boss. I could only start to check the records and 
go over contracts for ideas. 

I find it hard to believe still that in just over 
two years I had managed to do so much at the 
station. It also amazed me that I could spend as 
much time as I did at the station and somehow 
stay in school. Now that I reflect on my four 
years in college radio the year that I enjoyed the 
most, gave me the most satisfaction, and 
prepared me for my future career was the year I 
spent as sales manager. Our station had its 
budget based on a 1/3 contribution from the 
station based on its sales of advertising. It was 
because of this that the sales manager’s job was 
so important. 


The year I took over sales manger, the station 
was saddled with doing $10,000 in sales. The past 
sales manager had done only $2,500 in sales over 
the first half of the year. This left me in an unen- 
viable postion of having to do three times as 
much work as him in equal time. It could never be 
done, everyone said, but it was...to the surprise of 
almost everyone, everyone but me. I knew it could 
be done if we took steps to make it happen. In 
sales one of the best tools a salesperson has is being 
creative. By this I mean putting together a 
package of air time that appeals to your client or 
customize a present deal to your client’s needs. 

Bearing in mind the customers needs and the 
deals we most often made, I took the first step 
towards the station’s and my goal of $7,500 in 
one semester. We immediately re-did our rate 
card, not raising rates but actually lowering 
them through the use of packages, not just two 
or three but seven different plans. We then had 
our new rate folder printed and started to sell the 
station. Initial feelings at the station about our 
new rate card was that it was going to be easier 
to sell us but with lower rates we would never 
make the goal. 

The key to sales is of course your salesperson, 
and I was out to get the best—well, at least some 
warm bodies. Most people at college stations look 
down on sales since there’s no glamour in it. 
This was the case at my station. We got people in- 
terested by using the universal language, money! 
Our sales people had gotten a commisssion of 10% 
on all sales and I changed that toa 10% minimum 
commission with a sliding scale based on which 
package was sold. For example, a person selling 
a basic schedule would get a 10% commission, 
but if that same person sold our largest package, 
a full semester package, they got a 20% com- 
mission. We ran incentive contests each month 
for the sales people. One month we gave away 
cash, one month it was a pair of skis, another 
month it was a trip to Rochester for a concert. So 
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in addition to the commission the sales people 
were shooting for a tangible gift. Within the first 
two weeks of the new semester, I had gotten a 
staff of seven people who stayed with me the 
entire year I was sales manger. My new staff also 
managed to sell almost $5,000 within the first 
month, and by the end of the semester not only 
met our goal but exceeded it to reach a total of 
$10,000 in one semester. This of course made me 
very happy, as it did our general manager, but at 
the same token, it upset him. We now would be 
expected to do as well if not beter by the student 
government in the next year. 


The second semester of my year as sales 
manager the job was changed to handle all the 
station’s business, working on the budget, 
keeping the books; hence a new title, business 
manager. As business manager, I was kept even 
busier than before, especially since we had done 
so well on sales for the year. Our new sales 
budget for my last year at the station was to be 
$15,000. I was confident that with my same sales 
staff and the local merchants. who were pleased 
with our work, the budget would be a piece of 
cake. Our sales went so well that we made three- 
quarters of the budget the first semester. 


Sales was an important step in my future 
career which I hoped would be a sales position at 
a radio station. Sales afforded me the chance to 
meet people and spend time helping them to 
solve their advertising woes. Earlier I said a 
good sales person is creative. Sales creativeness 
is really nothing more than evaluating the needs 
and budget and putting together a schedule for 
your client that both meets their needs and 
budget. Sales is the people-oriented part of radio 
and it helped to prepare me to be a station 
general manager. In Novemeber of my senior 
year I became the station’s newest general 
manager. Now I was responsible for the overall 
operation of the station. I was actively involved 
mostly with the budget and politics of the 
station within the student government. A 
general manager at a station becomes that 
station’s representative to its community. I’m 
glad that I had a staff who I could rely on, no 
matter what happened. The first semester as 


general manager was a learning experience. It 
was a time to sharpen my political edges since so 
much time is spent on politics. Budgeting and 
finances took up over 50 percent of my time since 
college stations are always needing ways to get 
or convert existing monies to a more efficient 
uSe. 


Unfortunately, I never completed my term of 
office as general manager. All of my plans to 
stay in the area where I went to school fell apart 
when I couldn’t get a job. My one part luck was 
all bad as it turned out. Eventually in September 
I got a job—but in New York city and not in 
broadcasting directly. I ended up at a media 
buying service, planning and buying air time on 
both radio and T.V. Now I’m here in Boston 
buying advertising for a major fast food chain, 
and using all of the things I learned in college 
radio in regard to technique and sales which 
helps in comprehending why advertising works 
the way it does. 


(About the author: Fred Siegel is the Media 
Buyer for the MacDonald’s account with Arnold 
and Company.) 
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Talking 


Information 
Center 


by Ron Bersani 


Radio reading services developed out of a very 
basic human need to communicate local, topical 
information to a segment of our population 
which (who) must depend solely on the spoken 
word. The Library of Congress’ Talking Books 
Program has long been successful in providing 
the print-handicapped with information not 
previously available. However, because of the 
time involved in making daily or even weekly 
information available in either Braille or disc or 
cassette form, a gap existed which until the ad- 
vent of radio services was extremely difficult to 
fill. 

In the late 1960’s the first radio reading ser- 
vice was developed in Minnesota. This same ser- 
vice now serves over 4,500 people, each with 
their own SCA receiver. There are over 70 
stations providing this service in the United 
States, and recently the first service has begun 
in Canada. 

Radio reading services provide their patrons 
with daily newspapers, magazines, shopping 
guides, tours of parks, museums, and other points 
of interest, health and educational information, 
communication centers to deal with their par- 
ticular need, books, both fiction and non-fiction, 
drama, and a life-line to the sighted world. 

The Talking Information Center (TIC) is the 
first radio reading service in New England. The 
following is a brief synopsis of how it became 
New England’s leader in this field. 

On Monday, June 19, 1978, the Talking In- 
formation Center began broadcasting the first 
radio reading service for the print-handicapped 
in New England. In one sense this was the 
culmination of a long, sometimes frustrating ef- 
fort on the part of a group of dedicated individuals 
to bring to fruition the seed of an idea planted 
some years before in the minds of the owners of 
radio station WATD, Ed Perry and Bill Black- 
more. In another sense, far from being the 
culmination of the effort, it was only the begin- 
ning. 

Talking Information Center had its origin 
almost five years ago when Ed Perry, long 
associated with radio in one phase or another, 
decided to apply to the F.C.C. for a license to 
operate an FM radio station in Marshfield. Mr. 
Perry and his partner, Bill Blackmore, decided 
that rather than use the sub-carrier facilities of 
WATD for commerical purposes, as is done by 
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many stations, they would use the facilities for 
public service broadcasting. Knowing that radio 
reading services were developing in other areas 
of the country, (over 70 at present) and that none 
were available in New England, they decided to 
develop such a service. 

Ed and Bill, along with Lloyd Simon, 
operations manager at WATD, began research- 
ing methods of establishing the service. They 
soon discovered that there were no models to 
draw upon in New England. Lloyd began con- 
tacting agencies, both private and govern- 
mental, in the hopes of gaining better insight in- 
to the procedures for establishing the service. 
After attending several meetings of organizations 
such as the Mass. Commission for the Blind, the 
American Federation for the Blind, and the 
Mass. Radio Readers Service, it became ap- 
parent that there was no group which could 
provide the necessary direction. The decision 
was made that WATD would develop its own 
program. 

Let me first point out that there is no one ac- 
cepted procedure in establishing a radio service. 
Each case is different. In other areas of the coun- 
try, for instance, the reading service has 
generally come before the radio station. In other 
words, someone has come up with the idea of a 
reading service, organized people to provide the 
service, researched the need for the service 
established the format for the programming, 
and then went out and tried to convince a radio 
station to lease its sub-carrier facilities to the 
reading service. Such is the case with the Mass. 
Radio Reading Service, Inc., which is still at- 
tempting to get its program on the air. WATD, on 
the other hand, first decided to donate its sub- 
carrier facility, the use of a broadcasting studio 
and production studio, all materials needed for 
the broadcast, and all support to establish the 
program. It then became necessary to develop 
the service. 

The first step that was taken in the develop- 
ment was to analyze what type of personnel 
would be needed to implement the program. A 
program of this type need at least two salaried 
employees, an executive director or a full-time 
basis, and a part-time program director. 

The executive director must develop formats 
for programming, work a philosophy of the ser- 
vice, be the chief fund-raiser, develop schedules 
of planned service, work closely with all 
organizations and government agencies that deal 
with the print-handicapped, work closely with 
the listening audience to develop rapport and 
lines of communication, and thoroughly re- 
search the needs of the audience and how to provide 
for these needs. The program director must 
develop formats for programming, work closely 
with volunteers in scheduling and developing 
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techniques, be an ear for the listener, help in 
publicity and public relations, and train and co- 
ordinate engineering help. 

Perhaps the most important function of the 
executive director is to formulate a workable 
budget and a means for obtaining the funds 
necessary to carry the program out. Once it has 
been established how much money is actually 
needed to successfully carry out the program, 
and this is no easy task, it must be decided what 
route is best to travel in funding. 

The first step should be the establishment of a 
non-profit, tax-exempt corporation to handle the 
fund. This can be accomplished by applying 
through the state office of the Secretary of 
State. The format is fairly simple. Obtain an 
application from the Secretary of State, go to the 
records department and photostat a copy of a 
similar corporation that has already filed and 
been accepted—you won’t have to look far, we’re 
the only one. This will give you an idea for the 
format. Submit your application with $30.00 
and, if you can, pull some “‘strings’’ politically. 
This is the only way to avoid long wait. 

Now you can accept money. But from whom? 
The next step should be to write a grant 
proposal. MAKE IT ADAPTABLE!!! GET 
POLITICAL BACKING!!! Your service is 
terrific, but if it can’t generate votes—at least on 
the federal level—forget it. Go to the Foun- 
dations Library in Boston and research foun- 
dations that may give aid to the handicapped. 
Follow the procedure for submitting proposals. 
It helps to have people on your board who know 
people on their board. 

Now, get the community involved. Call the 
Lions Club, Rotary Club, Kiwanis, etc. They are 
a great source of both money and volunteers. In 
the long run you will need large doses of money 
from grant proposals, but you also need com- 
munity awareness and commitment. This will be 
valuable, particularly if you are waiting for 
government funding, as it takes time for 
bureaucracy to move. 

Get the Word out!!! A massive publicity cam- 
paign should be launched post haste. Always be 
positive in your press releases and information 
pamphlets. Use phrases like ‘“‘We will,” as op- 
posed to ‘‘We plan on.”’ 

As I said at the beginning there is no bible of 
procedures. This method has worked thus far for 
the Talking Information Center. We still have a 
long way to go, but be will be there!!! 
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Necessary Equipment 


The equipment necessary for the trans- 
mission of a radio service is really quite simple. 
The first, and naturally the foremost 
prerequisite, is a transmission system or host 
station with the license to transmit on a sub- 
carrier basis. Once this is secured the rest of the 
equipment can be secured with a minimum of 
cost. 

Some type of audio console is needed and in 
the case of the Talking Information Center this 
is a sure mixer. TIC also has the minimum of 
taping equipment necessary at the present time: 
one reel-to-reel recorder, and one cassette re- 
corder. Of course it helps to have several 
microphones. 

)At the site of the transmitter a sub-carrier 
generator is needed for SCA transmission, and 
at the station an SCA monitor is an absolute. Of 
course, this is the minimum amount of equip- 
ment that is necessary to get the program on the 
air and hopefully any station will be able to pur- 
chase more recording equipment to fully 
augment the program 
(About the author: Ron Bersani is Director of the 
Talking Information Center, WATD-FM, Mar- 
shfield, MA.) 
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out what are your best and most listened to 
programs? Are you providing information that 
your school and community wants to hear, or for 
that matter, be educated by? After all, most of 
you are associated with an educational in- 
stitution. And don’t forget, unless you are in an 
extremely strange situation, you have a com- 
munity that you should try to service besides the 
school-affiliated population. Can you honestly 
prove that those members of your audience are 
being serviced by another broadcasting outlet? 
Do you operate your station as if it were the 
only and most powerful station in the market, or 
do you operate it like a college or high school 
station run by part-timers? Non-commercialism 
is no excuse for non-professionalism. ; 
To learn more about other stations, and 
especially your own station, discuss some of 
these ideas, and above all, keep yourself open to 
new ideas that could improve your operation. 


(About the author: Pat Monteith is the full-time 
General Manager of WUMB Radio.) 
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Non-criminal 
Subliminal 


by Mark Governor 


There has benn much talk about how media of- 
ten persuades and manipulates an audience by 
using an awareness of subtleties that elicit the de- 
sired response. In other studies on the subject, ad- 
vertising is used as a prime example of how 
people are affected by things they perceive, but 
are not consciously aware of. Because ad- 
vertisers use such methods to sell products by 
appealing to your senses, rather than your in- 
tellect, such practices are usually looked upon as 
sinister, or unethical. However, the same 
knowledge of the subliminal that advertisers 
use can also be employed in a creative way by 
people interested not in selling products, but in 
presenting well-produced entertainment. There 
are ways that an awareness of perception can be 
used in a positive way, to enhance, rather than 
manipulate. 

In my work for ‘“‘the Spider’s Web”’ a show 
produced at WGBH, Boston which presents 
dramatic readings of children’s literature, I have 
had opportunity to observe and use production 
techniques that are very sophisticated not only 
because of the equipment used, but also because 
of the attention to minute details that can bring 
the books to life. By describing the audio version 
of a piece of literature, I hope to show how and 
why these techniques are employed. 

Once it has been decided that a book will be 
produced for the show, most producers read the 
book a number of times, and decide on what 
would be the best way to present it to a listening 
audience. The Spider’s Web strives to present the 
story in its original form, and therefore upon 
screen-play like adaptations. So, usually there 
must be a narrator to read the non-dialogue sec- 
tions of the text, as well as actors to portray the 
characters. So, one of the first tasks is to find a 
narrator whose voice and delivery matches what 
the producer perceives as the character and tone 
of the book. In the production of the ‘“‘Little 
House On The Prarie’’ books, for example, the 
narrator selected was a woman with a plain, 
‘‘down home” quality in her voice. In ‘‘Treasure 
Island,’’ a book in which the narrator is first- 
person, a British actor with a boyish quality in 
his voice was selected. These choices are made 
with much care, and after hours of listening to 
actors’ audition tapes. The voice of the narrator 
can make or break a show, since the listener will 
associate that voice with the words of the 
author. If the actor cannot make the text sound 
like his or her own words, the listener will lose 
interest. 
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The producer and the actors work together to 
find the right voice for each character. On 
television or in movies, visual cues like dress, 
posture, facial expressions give the viewer an 
idea of the character’s personality before he 
even speaks. But in radio, we are dealing with 
sound only, so if a character is not described in 
the text in such specific ways, that personality 
must come across in the voice of the character. 
For example, on T.V., if one wanted to imply 
that a person was intelligent, the standard thing 
to do is to have that person wear glasses. On 
radio, one would get that image by using a voice 
with unusually clear annunciation of words, 
perhaps an accent, and faster pacing of speech. 

Pacing is important not only in charac- 
terization, but also to subtley imply the setting 
of the scene, and the characters’ reaction to one 
another. If the setting was outside on a hot day 
in August, the pacing of the dialogue would be 
slower and more drawn out than if the setting 
was inside on a winter’s day. In addition, the 
breathing of a character can tell the audience 
about his personality. If the actor is portraying 
an old man, then the breathing would probably 
be longer and more audible than the breathing of 
a six year old, which would be quick, and 
audible only when excited. 

When the voice track, which is the tape con- 
taining the narration, the characters, and any 
live effects (like crying, slaps, etc.), is recorded, 
the producer directs the actors, and works witha 
recording engineer to create an effective aural 
interpretation of the book. In addition to the 
characterizations, some studio effects are used to 
enhance the reading. One important effect is 
placement of the voice. Since the shows are 
recorded in stereo, any voice at any time can be 
placed to what seems the right, left or center of 
the sound field. This is based on the same prin- 
cipal as the “‘balance’’ control found on most 
home stereos. So, the narrator’s voice would 
usually be recorded in the center, and the 
microphone used to record it would be placed 
in such a way as to make the sound more 
‘“‘present.’’ Character voices would be recorded 
with the balance to the right or left or center, 
thus giving the impression they are facing each 
other. If an actor is playing two parts in a scene, 
one character would be placed on the left, and 
one on the right to strengthen the impression 
that two different people are speaking. 

Microphone placement is important not only 
to keep the voices at a good level, but also to 
avoid extraneous noises that the actor might 
make involuntarily (swallows, lip smacks, etc.). 
Also, the sound of the room itself is listened to 
closely, to insure that voices don’t ‘“‘bounce”’ off 
walls, which would destroy the effect of being 
outside, for instance. 
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Sometimes effects are added to the voice 
track to present special sound images. One is 
reverb, or echo, which is added in order to imply 
a large room, a tunnel, or sometimes the echo is 
used when the character is thinking to himself. 
Avery small, almost inaudible amount of reverb 
is sometimes added to a voice to imply an added 
presence, or authority in the voice. Also, 
equalization, which is a process in which some 
frequencies of the voice are filtered out, 
produces effects like speaking through a 
telephone receiver, or behind a_ wall. 
Equalization can also make the voice sound 
inhuman, which is useful for science fiction and 
fantasy roles. 

Once the voice track is recorded, it is given to 
an editor, who selects the best takes, or parts of 
takes of scenes, and forms a coherent whole. In 
the editing process, the editor must pay very 
careful attention to the pacing and charac- 
terizations, and he adds or substracts pauses, in 
order to keep it intact. 

The editor also removes any stumbles, un- 
wanted stutters, lip smacks, outside noises, and 
breaths that are too loud, or too frequent. Once 
the editing is finished, the producer has a voice 
track that is well-paced, dramatically sound, 
and is cleaned of all unwanted noises. The tape 
could be aired at this point, and still would make 
an interesting show. But just voices acting out a 
book does not really captivate an audience for 
too long. It would be like producing a play with 
no stage or sets, only the actors performing ina 
room. Granted, such plays are done, but usually 
the script has been written especially for that 
type of setting. Since most books have stories 
that call for or imply specific settings, it is the 
job of the producer who tries to be faithful to the 
text to give listeners that setting, as well as 
the narration and dialogue. 

The final production of the show is called a 
master mix. In the mix, sound effects and music 
are added to enhance what the actors and 
producers have previously recorded. The mix 
takes place in a studio where an engineer, the 
producer, and an assistant work with a complex 
mixing board, and a number of tape machines. 
One machine has the voice track, now edited, 
and it is processed and re-recorded onto a master 
tape while the effects and music are added to it. 
Each of the other machines have prepared tapes 
that include all the sound effects music and 
anything else that is to be added to the voice 
track. These tapes are carefully arranged so that 
if two effects, or music are to be used simultan- 
eously, they are on different machines. 

The music is selected by the producer as a 
way to introduce scenes or characters, or to mix 
under the voices. Usually a theme for the book is 
either selected from recording, or composed and 
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recorded, and this theme, or variations of it is 
used to introduce the reading, or to mark the 
close of a segment, etc. Music ‘‘bridges”’ are short 
pieces that relate to the mood of a specific sec- 
tion of the book, and are used as an interlude 
between chapters or scenes. Sometimes a charac- 
ter has a music theme, and when there are places 
where the character is being described, or is 
present but not speaking this theme is mixed un- 
der the narration. 

Sound effects are just as important as music 
in creating moods or settings for the book. there 
are basically two kinds of effects—action effects 
like a door closing, or ambiances, like the sound 
of an ocean. Each have their own special 
problems in regard to a production mix. 

Action effects are used when an event or ac- 
tion is mentioned in the text that cannot be im- 
plied by the actors’ voices alone. For example, a 
person drops a glass, breaking it, and then 
another actor reacts to that. The show would 
sound incomplete if the effect is not heard. The 
most important considerations in adding action 
effects is timing and level. Timing can be ex- 
tremely tricky, because in order to be effective, 
the sound should be heard while it is being 
described, not before or after, except in special 
cases. To use my glass breaking example, if the 
text says the character drops a glass, and if after 
this line is delivered the listener hears the sound, 
it comes across as forced, and interrupts the flow 
of the program. Likewise, if the sound is heard 
before the action is mentioned, then the text 
comes across an an explanation of the sound, 
which distracts the listener from the story. So, the 
glass effect is timed to correlate with its descrip- 
tion, and this lets the listener hear the sound, 
without changing the focus. 

The level of volume of an effect is also im- 
portant because of how a listener reacts. If an ef- 
fect is incidental, and not essential to the action, 
but important to the setting, it should not in- 
trude upon the dialogue or narration. This is 
achieved by choosing a volume at which the ef- 
fect is audible, but not so much that the listner is 
distracted by it. 

The other type of sound effect employed in a 
mix is known as ambiance. Ambiances are the 
most subtle, and I think, the most subliminally 
effective production technique. An ambiance 
consists of sounds that imply a setting by using 
recordings of a similar setting as a constant 
background. Unlike action effects, the ambiance 
does not change with its mention in the text, if it 
is mentioned at all. An ambiance, like the sets on 
a stage, are usually constant for an entire scene. 
What makes these backgrounds so effective is 
the way the producer decides their level, 
presence, and perhaps mixing two or more am- 
biances, all to produce the effect that the show 
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Student Staffs 
and the FCC 


By Allen Myers 


What are the responsibilities of college and 
university educational radio station student 
staffs to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission? The legal responsibility for compliance 
with the Commission’s Rules and Regulations 
and the Communications Act rests directly with 
the licensee. The transitory nature of most 
student organizations makes them, in most in- 
stances, ineligible to be licensees of educational 
radio stations. Consequently, these stations are 
licensed to the college or university or to a non- 
profit, educational organization established for 
the purpose of operating the station. Never- 
theless, all station staffs, including student staf- 
fs, have the responsibility of operating in com- 
pliance with all FCC Rules and Regulations. 
Some university licensees do themselves and 
their student staffs a disservice by failing to 
exercise proper control or guidance of the 
station’s operation. One university is currently 
appealing the FCC’s decision not to renew its 
station’s license because of the licensee’s ab- 
dication of control. Lack of licensee control 
creates special problems for the student staff, 
leaving it to wade without guidance through the 
myriad FCC Rules and Regulations and to in- 
terpret and draw conclusions on what is per- 
missible and impermissible. This is a difficult 
enough job for communications attorneys, and 
almost impossible for students! 

In talking with student staff members at 
stations where this situation exists, I am con- 
vineed that they recognize the problem and 
would be grateful for responsible licensee 
guidance. However, many student staff mem- 
bers don’t wish to talk with their ad- 
ministrations for fear of being considered in- 
competent or for fear that the university, rather 
than take an active part in the station operation, 
may decide to surrender the station license. The 
college or university licensee who sees the value 
of having an educational radio station on its 
campus should react positively to the staff’s plea 
for guidance in order to avoid possible legal san- 
ctions for failing to carry out its responsibilities. 

It is also important to note that the staffs at 
some student-run stations, in their enthusiasm 
for total independence in fulfilling their respon- 
sibilities, fail to establish the student-faculty 
relationships necessary for the proper func- 
tioning of the station. New student staffs of 
university educational radio stations should set 
up an early meeting with the faculty advisor 
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and/or administration to define their respective — 


functions. 

On a related matter, the Educational Broad- 
casting Branch receives many calls each year 
from student staff seeking missing documents 
from their license files. A recent caller told me 
that he was spending his summer out of classes 
because, as the new station manager, he was 
single handedly attempting to prepare the 
station’s renewal application under the han- 
dicap of an imcomplete license file! Obviously, a 
complete license file and faculty assistance are 
essential to the proper preparation of a license 
renewal application. 

Because of the transitory nature of student 
staffs, many files pertaining to the station’s 
operation, which the Commission requires the 
licensee to maintain, are misplaced or lost 
because the person responsible for them has 
graduated or is no longer working at the station. 
Lost documents mean that a station might not 
pass an inspection by the FCC Field Operation 
Bureau. In addition, : 
documents is costly and time-consuming. 
Because of its legal obligation to the FCC, the 
university is the proper repository of the station 
files. Student staffs are encouraged to talk to 
their faculty advisor/administration if the licen- 
se file is not being maintained by the university. 
Possible offices in which to locate this file in- 
clude those of the President, Chancellor, Student 
Activities Office (particularly if that office has 
direct responsiblity for the station) and the of- 
fice of the station faculty advisor. While the of- 
ficial file is maintained by the university, the 
station’s chief engineer might find it beneficial to 
maintain a duplicate engineering file and the 
station manager a duplicate file of other 
materials which are important, such as con- 
struction permit, license and renewal ap- 
plications, community ascertainment, and 
correspondence to and from the Commission. 
These files can serve the staff as ready referen- 
ces, and the official file will be available for any 
FCC or authorized public inspection. 

The Educational Broadcasting Branch also 
receives numerous calls from the staffs of 
student-run stations seeking assistance because 
they have failed to meet the FCC deadline on 
such requirements as license renewal and ex- 
tension of a construction permit. The principal 
cause of these problems appears to be that the 
graduating staff does not inform the incoming 
staff of what actions are pending. The solution 
lies in the establishment of a station “‘tickler”’ 
file maintained by the station manager. This file 
may be as simple as a set of 3 x 5 cards filed by 
months of the year. Each card could list the item 
on which action is due, i.e., pre- and post-filing 
renewal announcements in accordance with Sec- 
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reproducing missing — 
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tion 1.580 of the FCC rules, the particular date 
due, and the year, as well as any special com- 
ments. Each departing station manager could 
pass the file on to his or her successor, with each 
succeeding manager responsible for updating it 
as necessary. 

If you have problems or questions pertaining 


Non-Criminal 
Cont. 


was actually recorded in that setting. 

The secret of effective use of ambiance is an 
awareness of all the small sounds people hear, 
but are not consciously aware of. I think the best 
way to demonstrate how this technique can 
bring a scene to life, is to cite a specific example. 
Let’s say that a scene takes place around a house 
in the woods, at night. The first sound one would 
become aware of is crickets, but at a level that 
suggests they are near, but not so loud that it 
sounds like you are in the middle of them. But 
just crickets is not enough to give a true aural 
description of the setting. Are we in the deep 
woods, or near a road? If we arein a settled area, 
you would mix in the sound of an occasional 
passing car or truck, but at a very, very soft 
level, probably so soft that you couldn’t 
distinguish what the sound was unless you 
listened extremely closely. But that’s the way it 
would be if you were actually there, and the 
presence of that sound would make the scene all 
that more real to you. Then you would consider 
the weather- is there a wind tonight? If so, it 
should come in occasionally, and be more 
present than the crickets. If there is a brook 
nearby, that sound should be constant, but only 
present audibly if the water is very near. Other- 
wise, like the cars, it should just be there. 


If the actions goes inside the house, the wind, 
cars and brook effects would drop out. But 
crickets in the woods can be heard in the house 
even if all the windows are closed, so to keep the 
effect of being in the country, they might be left 
in the mix at a very low level, just to keep the 
suggestion of the setting intact. 


As you can see, the process sometimes gets 
very complex, and therefore time-consuming. 
For this reason, most producers have to limit 
themselves to just how much ambiance they use. 
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to FCC regulations in regard to your functions as 
a student staff member, our office will be happy 
to assist you. Our working hours are 8:00 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. The address is: Educational Broad- 
casting Branch, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 1919 M Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 
20554; telephone (202) 632-7531. 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: ALLEN MYERS is an 
Educational Analyst with the FCC, 
Washington.) 


The amazing thing is that all of this occurs under 
the narration and dialogue, yet it effects the 
listener in many ways that the text could not. 
The smell of a good dinner is more enticing than 
a verbal description of it, and this also applies to 
our sense of hearing. So, the use of ambiance sets 
up images in the listeners mind that could not be 
effectively suggested in other ways. If you 
would like to experience a very complex am- 
biance, I suggest you go to a movie some day and 
close your eyes, and try to imagine what the 
scene is by just being aware of the many sounds 
present. When you open your eyes, you will 
probably be amazed at how close your image 
was to what appears on the screen. 


There are many more aspects of radio produc- 
tion that could be discussed, but these are the 
most used, and are not involved with extreme 
cases, and special technical problems. Working 
with radio is a very exciting occupation for a 
producer, because you are given the task of 
creating scenes, atmosphere, images when you 
are limited to only sound. Working this way, you 
become aware of how much of what we hear is 
associated with what we perceive through our 
other senses. And being aware of these 
associations, you can supply the aural part, and 
can be reasonably sure that the listener would 
make associations through his or her other sen- 
ses. One also becomes very sensitive to all the 
sounds that you hear, but are not usually 
listening to. It is my hope that more media 
people will use these skills in the creative 
possibilities they suggest, rather than as 
techniques of subliminal coercion to sell produc- 
ts. 


(About the author: Mark Governor, formerly of 
WUMB, is currently composing a soundtrack for 
WGBH Radio, Boston.) 


New FM Rules: 
Stay on the air 
despite them 


by Edward F. Perry 

As this article goes to press, about half the 
educational FM broadcast stations in the coun- 
try still operate with 10 watts of power. These 
Class D outlets serve varied goals. Admittedly, 
some are little more than jukeboxes serving 
principally the egos of their operators. But most 
10 watt stations are, in fact, responsive to the 
needs of the community whether that com- 
munity is a college campus, a small town or city, 
or a specific minority or ethnic group. Yet good 
or bad, responsive or non-responsive to the com- 
munity interest, all 10 watt stations are presen- 
tly laboring under a cloud of uncertainty. That 
cloud, created by the FCC’s June 7 decision in 
Docket 20735 apparently isn’t apt to be dispelled 
for some time. The chances are good that if your 
school operates a 10 watt facility the conflicting 
stories about the new FCC rules have you ina 
state of confusion about what to do next to keep 
your station on the air. But take heart, there 
may be a silver lining behind those clouds because 
the new rules may just turn out to be one of the 
best things that ever happened to low power 
broadcasting. But you have to make the new 
rules work for you and to do that you have to 
know exactly what they mean. That’s the pur- 
pose of this article. 


SOME HISTORY 


Class D educations stations have been around 
since 1953 when the FCC established them as a sub- 
stitute for the troublesome and usually illegal AM 
carrier current systems which flourished on college 
campuses. At the time of this decision, FM frequen- 


cies were a throw-away. You could barely 


have given away commerical frequencies 
in the major markets and a scarcity of channels 
in the educational band was the farthest thing 
from anybody’s mind. But within ten years, 
commercial FM had grown to a point where FM 
facilities were actively and effectively com- 
peting with AM outlets for audience and ad- 
vertising. By the mid-60’s all commercial FM 
frequencies in most major markets had already 
been assigned to stations. During this same 
period, the number of educational FM stations grew 
from handful in 1953 to more than 500 by 1967. Yet 
despite this growth, a number of frequencies in 
the educational band, 88.1 through 91.9 MHz, 
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still remained up for grabs. Then, as now, about 
half the educational channels were occupied by 
10 watt stations. Then, as now, private schools 
and small community groups found money tight. 
Most, when faced with funding an instructor’s 
salary or increasing the power of a college radio 
station, would fund the instructor. But if the 
money was tight in the private sector, it cer- 
wasn’t in the federal government. In the late 60’s 
Congress created a quasi government entity 
called the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB) whose business it was to develop and fund 
high powered radio and television broadcasting 
facilities throughout the United States. Along 
parallel lines, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare began offering grants for 
the construction of new qualified facilities. Un- 
der these grants, the government paid 75 cents 
on the dollar toward the cost of getting a new 
station on the air. But of course there was acatch 
and that catch involved the size of the station. 
Perhaps because bureaucrats like to deal with 
large numbers (10 watt stations don’t normally 
require large numbers in terms of dollars) or 
perhaps for other unknown political reasons, 
CPB and HEW specifically excluded any grants 
to 10 watt stations. Until recently the grants 
were also not available to private colleges but 
only to institutions supported with public tax 
dollars or to non-profit corporations set up 
specifically for broadcasting. There were, and 
are, other limitations as well, specifically the 
requirement that a station have a certain num- 
ber of full-time employees. In most cases, this ef- 


The new rule may just turn out to 


be one of the best things that ever 
happened to low power broad- 


casting. 


fectively takes control of the facility away from 
the students and vests it in a paid administrator. 
Thus, many college stations at public univer- 
sities who could qualify for HEW and CPB fun- 
ding, fearing this loss of control, did not choose to go 
up in power. But of course, as we all know, when 
the federal government offers ‘‘free money” 
there is always somebody there to take it. And, 
if most student broadcasters weren’t interested 
in the federal bucks, the existing high powered 
public broadcasters, state authorities, and a 
number of potential public broadcasting 
organizations certainly were. But again, Catch- 
22 comes into the action. The money was there but 
only if existing stations could qualify for it by 
operating with a certain minimum power or if 
new stations could find a frequency on which to 
operate with that minimum power. Well 
everyone knows that absolutely nothing ever 
stands in the way of spending federal money. 
You might as well stop the tide from coming in. 
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perhaps only 25% of the 10 watt 
stations in the country will be un- 
able to increase power and thus 
subject to the rules concerning relo- 
cation or acceptance of interference. 


Some ‘‘would be” recipients of these federal 
dollars found, or at least believed, that they: 
couldn’t build qualified facilities without in- 
terfering with existing 10 watt stations. 
Because, until recently all FM_ broadcast 
stations, 10 watts or 100,000 watts received the 
same protection from interference. Thus, a 
single 10 watt station out in the middle of 
nowhere could conceivably impede the develop- 
ment of a new high powered station 60 or 70 
miles away. The lines of conflict were drawn and 
since the mid-60’s, 10 watt broadcasters have 
faced an unrelenting assault by various groups 
representing the high-powered or would-be high- 
powered interests including the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting and the Association of 
Public Radio Stations. In fairness to both sides, 
there is merit in each cause. Just because a 
station operates with high power and depends 
on government funding, doesn’t mean the ser- 
vice to the public is bad or the operators are 
ogres. Nor does it necessarily follow that a 
small 10 watt station (unfetered by bureaucratic 
red tape) will be close to the people it serves, or 
that programming will actually serve the public 
in a reasonable way. Nor will 10 or 15 such 
stations, established in lieu of a single higher 
powered facility, necessarily provide more ser- 
vice to the public. In fact, as early as 1966, the 
FCC pretty much on its own issued a notice of 
proposed rule making, Docket 14185 which 
would have dealt harshly indeed with the 10 
watters, generally requiring them to increase 
power or leave the air. Faced with opposition 
from several quarters and the fact that a table of 
assignments appeared at that time to bea totally 
unworkable solution to the growing scarcity of 
FM educational frequencies, the docket died a 
quiet death in somebody’s file drawer at the 
FCC. But, in 1972, CPB tendered a formal rule 
making petition to the FCC seeking a broad 
series of changes in the FCC’s Educational 
Broadcasting Rules. That petition, among other 
things, would have deleted the protection from 
interference 10 watters then enjoyed and would 
have required a 10 watt station to change 
frequency to accomodate a more powerful 
station or leave the air entirely if a new channel 
could not be found. The proposal suggested ad- 
ditional changes in the FCC’s rules relating to 
ascertainment of community needs, minimum 
operating hours, and urged the FCC to adopt a 
table of assignments for non-commercial 
stations rather than assigning them on a demand 
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basis. In April, 1976, the FCC released a Notice 


of Proposed Rule Making, Docket 20735, which, 


for the most part, followed the lines of the 
original Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
Proposal. The proposals in this docket drew both 
fire and support from the various high and low 
powered broadcasting groups. Finally, on June 
7, 1978, the Commission met and issued a 
memorandum and order which said, in effect, 
1.No new 10 watt applications will be ac- 
cepted and that existing 10 watt stations 
must either increase to minimum Class A 
facilities or; 

2. Change frequency to the commercial band 
if a frequency is available or, if not; 

3. Change to Channel 200 (a new frequency 
created by the Commission’s decision) or, if 
that channel is not available (and it isn’t in 
most areas); 

4 Stay in the non-commerical band and accept 
whatever interference might occur from 
higher powered stations. 


The Commission also set, effective in 1980, 
minimum operating times of 36 hours weekly for 
all non-commercial stations and set an 84 hour 
weekly operating schedule (12 hours a day, 7 
days a week, each day of the year,) as the 
operating schedule necessary to avoid sharing 
operating time with another station. These rules 
are not, at this point final and the decision is still 
appealable. By the time this article comes out in 
print some appeals may have been filed. Ad- 
ditionally, the Commission put out for further 
comment proposals dealing with a table of 
assignments, the eligibility of organizations and 
schools to receive non-commerical licenses, the 
question of how many non-commercial stations 
could be operated by a single entity, and the 
methods by which funds should be raised to sup- 
port a non-commercial operation. The comment 
dates for these proposals have recently been 
shifted into late 1978 and early 1979. 


WHAT DO THE RULES MEAN TO YOU? 


So now the FCC rules are here, or will be if 
no one appeals. How do you deal with them? As 
a preliminary matter, don’t panic. Nothing is 
going to happen until 1980 at the earliest although 
you may, of course, opt to make some changes 
right now. Whether you act now or wait until 
1980 depends on your individual circumstances. 
The first alternative available to 10 watt 
stations is to increase power to minimum Class 
A facilities of 100 watts effective radiated 
power. You can, of course, go to greater power 
but this is the minimum required to achieve 
protection. Close to 50 percent of the 10 watt 
stations in the country should be able to increase 
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New rules call for new decisions. 


The new FCC Rules for stations operating with 
less than 100 watts of power raise some interesting 
and important questions. For instance, should you 
increase power or change frequency? Could you do 
both? What's your position likely to be with respect 
to other stations also seeking to improve. How do 
you protect your present frequency or pick out the 
second best choice? What will a power increase or 
frequency change cost you in equipment, paperwork, 
and time? Where can you get the money? And if you 
decide to increase power, how do you handle the new 
FCC requirements for ascertaining community needs? 


Interesting questions indeed and you'll need to 
have some answers soon. We'd like to help you find 
the right answers for your station. 


We're Educational FM Associates and during the 
past six years we've successfully guided more than 
100 schools and colleges through the intricacies 
of the FCC license application process. We'd app- 
reciate the opportunity to serve your station as 
well. 


Call us. There's no obligation. You'll find our 
service reliable and thoroughly professional. And 
our fees are reasonable. 


Educational FM Associates.... serving more than 
100 non-commercial stations since 1972. 


EDUCATIONAL FM ASSOCIATES ¢ 19 Bolas Road ¢ Duxbury, Massachusetts 02332 


Telephone: (617) 585-9200 


...Since the mid-60’s, 10 watt broad- 
casters have faced an unrelenting 
assault by various groups... 


power on their existing frequencies and thus 
gain protection against having to change 
frequency or receive interference from other. 
high powered stations. In effect, once a station 
receives permission to operate with 100 watts or 
more effective radiated power it is totally exem- 
pt from all the other hassles currently facing 10 
watt operators. Of the remaining 10 watt 
stations who cannot increase power on their 
present frequencies, perhaps as many as half of 
them can increase to 100 watts on a different 
educational frequency. This means that perhaps 
only 25 percent of the 10 watt stations in the 
country will be unable to increase power and 
thus subject to the rules concerning relocation or 
acceptance of interference. Since the vast 
majority of 10 watt stations can increase power 
if they want to, let’s examine this alternative fir- 
st. 

To find out whether you are eligible to in- 
crease power right now you need to conduct a 
frequency search. This study, normally con- 
ducted by an engineering consultant takes into 
account the contours of all existing and proposed 
facilities you might have in mind under current 
FCC rules. Once you have conducted the 
frequency search, you’ll know where you stand. 
If you are one of the stations who can’t increase 
power then sit back and relax for a year or so but 
keep your eyes open and stay abreast of the 
lastest FCC actions. If the results of your study 
are positive you’ll need to know about the costs 
and the potential benefits and pitfalls of going 
up in power. ; 


A POWER INCREASE—WHAT DOES IT COST 
AND WHAT DO YOU GET? 


For some reason increasing power always 
seems to be a traumatic experience for 10 watt 
stations. Not infrequently, college stations have 
substantially increased their facilities only to 
find that the wider coverage area then available 
brought the station to the attention of and ultim- 
ately under the direct control of the college ad- 
ministration. The prospect of a power increase 
also conjours up visions of racks and racks of ex- 
pensive transmission and monitoring equipment 
and paid engineers on duty around the clock. 
This needn’t be the case. A power increase from 
10 to 100 watts won’t dramtically increase your 
coverage area. The average 10 watt station 
reaches a protected service radius of two miles. 
Operating with 100 watts of power the protected 
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service radius increases to between 3 1/2 and 4 
miles. Operation with 100 watts of power 
requires, of course, the addition of transmission 
equipment and more monitors. Greater 
engineering supervision is also necessary. In 
particular, the FCC requires Class A stations but 
not Class D stations to: 


1. Operate with a minimum effective radiated 
power of 100 watts. No minimum antenna 
height above the average terrain is 
required. 


. Have a type approved modulation monitor 
installed and operating in full view of the 
operator. 


3. Have an EBS encoder installed at the 
station and transmit EBS tests. 


4. Check the frequency of the station monthly 
and in any event at intervals no longer than 
40 days apart. 


. Have the station transmission equipment 
checked by the holder of a first or second 
class radio-telephone license at least once a 
week. 


6.Conduct annual proof of performance 
measurements to ensure that the audio and 
transmission equipment of the station 
meets acceptable engineering standards. 


7. Have the transmitter operated only by per- 
sons holding a third class radio-telephone 
operators license with broadcast en- 
dorsement or any higher grade of license 
unless an automatic transmitter system is 
installed (more about that later). 


8.Conduct ascertainment of community 
needs on an ongoing basis and each year 
place a list of the 10 most important 
problems cited in the station’s public 
reference file. 


be 


on 


Few stations find the requirements listed 
above burdensome. In fact, many 10 watt 
stations have already installed modulation 
monitors simply for maintenance purposes. 
Checking the frequency of an FM station is no 
longer the problem it used to be since inex- 
pensive electronic counters are available from 
many sources which permit direct reading of 
frequencies in the FM band with a high degree of 
accuracy. Ten watt stations are already required 
to have an engineer on contract for maintenance 
purposes, but the engineer is not required to do 
any specific work or appear at the station at any 
specific time. Thus, the requirement for weekly 
inspection simply means you must make a deal 
with your contract engineer to show up on a 
weekly basis. Probably, this will cost you more 
unless you have a first or second class engineer 


in residence. The operator requirements should 
not be a problem since most 10 watt stations 
already require their operators to have third 
class endorsed licenses and if the endorsement 
procedure proves to be a real problem, the 
station can always purchase an ATS unit and get 
rid of the requirement. If you install an ap- 
proved automatic transmission system (ATS) 
(really nothing more than a microprocessor 
designed to keep your transmitter automatically 
operating within legal parameters), then you are 
relieved of the obligation to have an engineer in- 
spect the station weekly and inspections may be 
made monthly instead. Also, you are not 
required to take any meter readings and the 
station may be operated by persons holding 
restricted radio-telephone permit or a third class 
radio-telephone license without broadcast en- 
dorsement. These license requirements are iden- 
tical to the current requirements for 10 watt 
stations. The audio proof of performance 
requires special test equipment not normally 
available to 10 watt stations. However, all com- 
mercial stations must make these tests annually 
and the chances are good, you can either borrow 
the test equipment from a commercial station or 
hire the engineer from a local commercial 


The Commission has made it 
clear that it will not favor applica- 
tions to improve 10 watt facilities 
once they are relocated on commer- 
cial frequencies. 


facility to make the measurements for you. The 
big question seems to be the transmitter. But the 
FCC and the marketplace have solved that for 
you. Until recently there wasn’t much call for 
low power broadcast equipment other than 10 
watt transmitters most of which are designed to 
serve as exciters for the higher powered tran- 
smitters sold to the commercial broadcasters. In 
fact, now only one or two manufactures make a 
100 watt unit, which for most stations, doesn’t 
provide sufficient output to achieve 100 watts ef- 
fective radiated power. However, the new FCC 
ruling is bound to prompt a wave of power in- 
creases, many to relatively low power in the 100 
to 200 watt region. This means that within the 
next three or four years someone is probably 
going to sell between 300 and 400 low power 
transmitters. In effect, the FCC has created a 
market which didn’t exist before and already 
several manufacturers are preparing to jump in- 
to it. This means that instead of having to pay 
$7,000 for a 250 watt transmitter you’ll be able to 
pay between $2,000 and $4,000 for a little black 
box which goes between your present tran- 


‘smitter and your existing antenna. This device is 
called a linear amplifier and it simply takes the 
10 watt output of your present transmitter, am- 
plifies it to between 150 and 200 watts, then 
delivers the signal to your antenna. Even taking 
into account transmission line loss and the low 
gain antennas employed by most 10 watt 
stations, the effective radiated power of the 
station will still be greater than 100 watts. What 
will it cost your station to increase in power? 
Here’s what you might expect to pay for the 
equipment and paperwork required. These are 
of course, estimates and the prices may go up 
and quite conceivably down. We haven't 
specified any particular manufactures since the 
figure represents what we believe to be an 
average cost based on present market con- 
ditions. 


LOW HIGH 
100 to 200 watt linear amplifier $2,000 $4,000 
Engineering and other paper work for the FCC 800 1,000 
Modulation Monitor 1,300 1,800 
Frequency Counter 200 350 
Automatic Transmission System (Optional) 3,000 5,000 
Remote Control Unit (Optional) 1,000 2,200 
Installation and Checkout of Equipment 200 600 


Initial Audio Proof of Performance (Required 

as part of station license application) 

less if you do it yourself 200 300 
EBS encoder 200 300 
Miscellaneous 100 500 


TOTAL POWER INCREASE COST 
NOT INCLUDING OPTIONAL ITEMS $5,000 $7,850 


If you are going to increase power on a dif- 
ferent frequency than you are now using, add 
about $300 to $500 to cost shown above to cover 
the cost of recrystalling your transmitter and 
retuning both your transmitter and antenna. If 
you plan on stereo add between $3,000 and $4,000 
to cover the cost of a stereo modulation monitor 
and a stereo generator. Studio equipment for 


stereo operation is of course open-ended. Please 
note that the figures above assume you are plan- 
ning to increase basically to the minimum 
operating power required by the FCC to avoid 
shifting frequency or receiving interference. Ob- 
viously, if your frequency can support greater 
power and you want to apply for it, then your 
costs will increase depending on how much you 
spend for a transmitter and antenna. Virtually 
all antennas now in use by 10 watt stations will 
handle input powers of at least 200 watts so 
there should be no cost involved for antenna 
modifications at low power. In addition to the 
construction costs shown above, operating with 
minimum Class A facilities will entail some ad- 
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ditional operating costs. The estimate below is a 
general one and of course your costs may vary 
significantly. 


Contract Engineer (One visit per week) - $15 - 
$40 per week depending on how much time your 
engineer spends at the station and how much 
work he or she is actually qualified to do. (Many 
engineers are engineers in license only and can’ 
actually fix anything. They are obviously wort 
less than a person with true maintenance 
capability). 


LOW HIGH 


Additional Power (Annual) $100 $200 
Additional Maintenance (Annual) 100 300 
Proof of Performance (Annual) 200 300 


$1,180 


$2,880 


Additional Annual Operating Costs 


*Assuming all work except for engineering is handled by volunteers working 
without pay. 


In addition to the costs shown above you may 
want to voluntarily add some extra program- 
ming to serve the increased audience you are 
reaching. Also don’t forget that to avoid sharing 
your station’s frequency with someone else, 
beginning in 1980, you must operate a minimum 
of 84 hours weekly, 12 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. this in itself may cost you some money if 
you rely on paid help. (Of course the 84 hour rule 
also applies to 10 watt stations). 


As far as a time frame is concerned, count on 30 
to 60 days to get a power increase application 
together and give the FCC 6 to 8 months to 
process it. Realistically, allocate one year from 
the time you decide to go ahead and file for a 
power increase until the time you expect to have 
the construction permit in your hands. You have 
one year after that to construct the facilities 
authorized although an extention of the con- 
struction time can usually be obtained for a good 
reason. If you decide that a power increase is the 
right thing for your station then you should do it 
immediately. At the present time, educational 
FM stations are allocated on a non-interference 
basis which allows a considerable amount of 
flexibility in designing station facilities to fit in- 
to tight allocation situations. However, CPB has 
proposed a table of assignments concept to be 
substituted for the current ‘‘demand” allocation 
system, Comments on the proposal are due in 
April,1979 and the Commission could act on the 
proposal anytime after May. If a table of assign- 
ments is adopted by the FCC, it is conceivable 
that many stations which can currently increase 
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power under the present rules will not be able to’ 
do so later on. Of course, as more stations begin 
to feel the squeeze of the new FCC rules there are 
bound to be a number of power increase ap- 
plications filed. Conflicts are inevitable and 
those who get the proposals in first probably 
have the best chance of success. You should 
remember also that at the present time, 10 watt 
stations are still protected from interference 
from higher powered stations. If you wait or at- 
tempt to wait until your first license renewal 
period after 1980 passes to propose a power in- 
crease, this protection will be gone and you may 
find your power increase application in conflict 
with an application by a larger station which 
will then be able to propose facilities which in- 
terfere with your present 10 watt service area. 
As far as funding is concerned, you will probably 
spend $800 to $1,000 for paper work to get the ap- 
plication on file but it will be at least one year 
before you end up actually purchasing ad- 
ditional equipment. So the front end cost is the 
only thing you’ll be spending from your current 
budget. It’s beyond the scope of this article to 
tell you how to put a complete power increase 
application together. 

To summarize, there are things to be said for 
and against a power increase. In favor— Going up 
to at least 100 watts protects you against having 
to change frequency, receive interference, or 
possibly in an extreme case, losing your station 
totally. With the additional power, you’ll reach a 
larger service radius, and because you’ll have a 


better signal in your existing service radius, 


possibly attract a larger audience. Stereo 
operation will become more attractive as well 
since you’ll be able to afford the additional 
signal to noise degradation introduced by a 
stereo subcarrier. You’ll be forced to install a 


The money you'll spend for a fre- 
quency search to see if you can in- 
crease power is completely ‘risk 
money.”’ 


modulation monitor but this device will let you 
keep track of your station’s modulation level 
which in turn should improve the overall sound 
quality of your station. The requirement that an 
engineer visit your station once a week may turn 
out to be a blessing since you can be assured that 
at least a minimal maintenance schedule can be 
performed. Although the required annual proof 
of performance tests may be expensive, they 
may also point up some deficiencies in your 
present audio system which can then be correc- 
ted and substantially improve your station’s 


quality and ultimately the number of listeners 
you reach. Also, the dollars you need to make the 
technical improvements in your station may be 
easier to get now. Until recently a power in- 
crease was an improvement you could always 
put off and most organizations don’t spend 
money unless they have to. Now, you can make 
an honest case that if you can plan to keep your 
frequency and service area intact, you will need 
to increase the station’s power. Also, since there 
is a vague possibility you could even lose your 
station entirely, the urgency which stimulates 
colleges and student governments to spend 
money is probably there. To look at it another 
way, if you can’t get the money to go up in power 
in response to the current situation, then you’re 
probably never going to get it. On the negative 
side - You’re going to have to spend some money, 
and you'll be operating under slightly more 
stringent FCC rules. The money you'll spend for 
a frequency search to see if you can increase 
power is completely ‘‘risk money” and, if a 
power increase isn’t possible for you, the ex- 
penditure will have brought you nothing except 
that knowledge. The cash you spend on an FCC 
application is also ‘“‘risk money” since there is 
always a chance the FCC may not grant your ap- 
plication or another station may file in conflict 
with you. Most power increase applications are 
granted but there is always some risk of denial. 
Although the cost of equipment isn’t as high as it 
used to be, it’s still expensive. The money you 
spend to increase power to around 100 watts 
won’t buy you a huge new service area and just 
because you operate with 10 times as much 
power doesn’t mean your signal will reach 10 
times as far. The cost of maintaining your equip- 
ment will go up slightly but not much since 
during the first year at least if you buy new 
equipment, everything should be under warran- 
ty. Your major additional operating cost will be 
a contract engineer to check the station weekly 
(or monthly if you can in an ATS system) and the 
cost of the annual proof of performance 
measurements. If you are a college station 
operated by students the increased coverage 
may make the station attractive to the college 
administration as an instructional or public 
relations tool and the college may start to get in 
your way as far as programming is concerned. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


If your station is unable technically or sim- 
ply unwilling to increase power to minimum 
Class A facilities then the FCC says you must 
change frequency to operate on a commercial 
channel using your present Class D facilities. 
This kind of a change just might not be such a 
bad deal. The FCC now proposes to drop 10 watt 
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stations into the commercial band on a non- 
interference basis. This means you must find a 
frequency on which you will neither create nor 
receive interference from the commerical 
stations involved. Rumor has it that the com- 
mercial stations are going to appeal this part of 
the Commission’s order, but if it stands up, 10 
watt stations operating in the commercial band 
may stand to gain some additional coverage. 


If you decide that a power in- 
crease is the right thing for your 
station then you should do it immed- 
iately. 


This is because commercial stations in the 
United States are allocated on a mileage 
separation basis without regard to the actual 
location of service and interference contours. 
Therefore, some frequencies which could be used 
on a non-interference basis by 10 watt stations 
are completely clear for 50 or 100 miles. Except 
in really rural areas, it is unusual to find 
educational channels this clear. Thus, with a lit- 
tle careful engineering work, an existing Class 
D station in the crowded portion of the 
educational band might move up in the com- 
mercial part of the spectrum and actually double 
its dependable service radius. This won’t happen 
everywhere of course, but it is certainly worth 
looking into if a power increase isn’t possible or 
desirable. Again, you’ll need a qualified con- 
sulting engineer to help you find a frequency in 
the commercial band and it may turn out to bea 
lot of work and cost you as much as $500.00. Most 
engineering consultants handle frequency sear- 
ches in the commercial band with computers 
programmed to search out frequencies based on 
the FCC’s mileage separation table. A frequency 
search based on non-interference requires 
researching the actual height above average 
terrain on various bearings for all the com- 
mercial stations under consideration. Thus it 
takes a lot longer and costs more. If you plan to 
move into the commercial band, it’s a good idea 
to get a construction permit for the best type of 
antenna system you can afford while you are 
still on an educational frequency. The Com- 
mission has made it clear that it will not favor 
applications to improve 10 watt facilities once 
they are relocated on commercial frequencies. In 
essence, when you get to the commercial band, 
what you get to keep is what you take with you 
and probably nothing more. There are a couple 
of problems in shifting to the commercial band. 
First of all, remember that even though you are 
on a commercial channel you are still operating 
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with a non-commercial station. Just because the 
station’s around you all sell advertising doesn’t 
mean you can too. The equipment costs for 
changing frequency should be _ relatively 
minimal. Probably, you’ll spend between $300 
and $500 to recrystal your transmitter and 
retune both transmitter and antenna. Plan on 
spending $300 to $500 for a frequency search to 
see if there is,a channel available for you in the 
commercial spectrum and after that $800 to 
$1,000 to complete an application to move 
there. Don’t expect the highway up the spectrum 
to be a smooth one either. Most commercial 
stations guard their frequencies jealously and 
will fight any attempt by another station to in- 
fringe on their service areas. Even though you 
‘may be 100% right in your position, a smart 
lawyer can always find a way to slow your ap- 
plication down and perhaps even get it denied on 
some vague technicality. It’s unusual for non- 
commercial stations to litigate against each 
other in court or at the FCC. But when com- 
mercial frequencies are involved, litigation is 
the rule rather than the exception and there are 
literally dozens of law firms in Washington 
which keep large staffs of attorneys busy 
litigating squabbles in front of the FCC. The 
staff people at the FCC are aware of this 
problem so perhaps if a non-commercial station 
is actually forced to move into the commercial 
band, the FCC will be foresighted enough to 
short circuit attempts by commercial operators 
to delay or deny proposals for these changes. 


...just remember it’s often better to 
give a pint of blood to the Red Cross 
then to be drained from the neck by 
Dracula. 


Because despite the potential benefits, most 
educational stations moving to the commercial 
band will be doing so unwillingly in response to 
a Commission mandate and it should take 
whatever steps are necessary to ensure that a 
station in transition is not smothered under tons 
of legal red tape. It’s unclear when the FCC will 
accept applications to change frequency into the 
commercial band. So if the shift in frequency in- 
terests you, keep your eyes on the various trade 
magazines and news letters for more in- 
formation. 

Suppose you don’t want to go up in power or 
can’t do so technically and there is no com- 
mercial channel you can use without interfering 
with an existing station. What then? Well, the 
FCC has now opened Channel 200, 87.9 MHz, 
which is technically part of Channel 6 allocation, 
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but can generally be received on FM radios. From 
a practical standpoint, use of Channel 200 offers 
no relief to stations which can’t go up in power 
and can’t find a commercial channel to use. 
That’s because the use of Channel 200 has been 
restricted by the FCC to areas well outside the 
radius of any Television Channel 6 assignment and 
outside the Canadian and Mexican border areas. 
There are virtually no urban areas involved and 
we forsee few if any instances where Channel 
200 would be usable instead of a regular 
educational or commercial channel. Assuming 
that the use of Channel 200 is not a viable 
possibility, then a 10 watt station can elect to 
stay in the non-commercial band with its present 
facilities and accept whatever interference may 
be caused by other high powered stations. The 
FCC says that you must select the least ob- 
jectionable educational frequency as far as other 
high powered stations are concerned. Thus, if 
operation on your present frequency was in- 
peding development of a higher powered station 
you would be forced to move. But remember you 
can only stay in the educational band at 10 watts 
if you first show that there is no commercial 
channel available for you to use without 
creating or receiving interference and that Chan- 
nel 200 is not available for use in your area. So, if 
you want to stay where you are, you will have to 
spend some engineering money to make a 
showing to the FCC regarding the unavailability 
of a commercial channel, the unavailability of 
Channel 200, and the fact that the frequency you 
plan to use (either your present frequency or 
another educational channel) is the least ob- 
jectionable to the development of other high 
powered stations. It wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prising to spend $600 or $700 creating a report to 
the FCC just to justify staying where you are. If 
you have to change frequency in the educational 
band, again allocate $300 to $500 for the retuning 
and recrystalling involved. 

Those are your three alternatives or at least 
the clear cut ones. Of course some 10 watt 
stations will find themselves unable to increase 
power without interfering with other 10 watt 
stations which, until the new rules go into effect, 
isn’t permitted. In this instance, a station wan- 
ting to go up in power might benefit from 
playing ‘‘last man out” and delaying a frequency 
change until the other 10 watt stations on the 
frequency are moved somewhere else. Also there 
are bound to be cases where two 10 watt stations 
both plan to go up in power at the same time and 
thus run into a mutually exclusive situation 
technically. When a case like this develops don’t 
be afraid to compromise. Sometimes each 
station can propose a directional: antenna to 
protect the other guy. Sometimes it pays simply 
to back off. Remember that if your primary goal 


is to not move and you are proposing a power in- 
crease only to protect your frequency, you may 
very well let a station in the nearby town protect 
the frequency for you. If this sounds strange, 
remember that the interference you receive from 
a 100 watt station on the same channel isn’t 
significantly greater than the interference you 
are receiving now from that station operating at 
10 watts. But once that station gets on the air 
with 100 watts, its service area is protected 
which in turn protects you from having your ser- 
vice area totally destroyed by a new 50,000 or 
100,000 watt station on your channel. If this kind 
of solution seems a little painful, just remember 
it’s often better to give a pint of blood to the Red 
Cross then to be drained from the neck by 
Dracula. Above all, whatever you do and at any 
cost, don’t get involved in litigation before the 
FCC unless you absolutely have no other recour- 
se. Contested cases at the FCC drag on forever. 
There are hearings, appeals, and reviews on the 
hearings on the appeals of the hearings. Some 
cases at the FCC end up going to the Appeals 
Court then on to the Supreme Court. Com- 
mercial broadcasters can afford this kind of 


nonsense because their stations have capital 


value attached to them and most stations make 
money. Your educational station does not make 
money or at least it shouldn’t. You can only sell 
your frequency for what you paid for it and most 
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non-commercial frequencies never accrue any 
cash value. Few hearings at the FCC are ever set- 
tled without each party spending at least $15,000 
on lawyers. If you find yourself in an irrecon- 
cilable conflict with another school settle it with 
a flip of a coin or consider sharing time. But, 
don’t get involved in litigation. That’s the surest 
way to convince your administration that your 
station isn’t worth saving. 

So there you have it. The new rules are here, 
probably to stay. You can live with them. But be 
sensible. Plan your course carefully then follow 
it quickly. If you want to go up in power, do it 
now. If you prefer to wait and go with the com- 
mercial band or take the chance you can stay 
right where you are, then keep your eyes open 
for developments at the FCC. In the meantime, 
don’t worry about keeping your station. The 
people at the FCC are a lot fairer than you think 
they are and believe it or not they do care 
about the little guy. You may have to spend 
a few bucks to do it, but when the smoke 
clears, if you want it to be, your station will still 

e there. 

out the Author: Ed Perry is President and 
General Manager of WATD, Marshfield Mass. 
Mr. Perry is also President of FM Associates, a 
consulting firm representing more than 150 
college and commercial broadcasters throughout 
the country 


Broadcast Lab, Inc. 


* OFFERING COMPLETE TECHNICAL SERVICES TO THE BROADCAST INDUSTRY > 


*A Complete Line of Broadcast Equipment Sales 


‘Facilities Planning and Custom Design 


*Studio and Transmitter Installation Service 


*Troubleshooting Assistance, Proof of Performance 
Harmonic Measurements, Frequency Measurements 


To get the MOST from your engineering dollar, call the people 
who work with the equipment after they sell it. 


153 CHARLES STREET SOUTH GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 12801 (518) 793-2181 


Radio Crossword 


Across 


2 Point to point method of relaying a 
signal from studio to transmitter 
6 Room where programs are produced 
7 If current is too strong in this, metal 
melts inside and equipment stops 
8 Public Service Announcement (abbr.) 
[a ae, 
13 Broadcast contro! panel 
15 Programming logs department 
19 Another term for “red lining’ 
20 instruments you talk into 
22 Reports, collectively, of recent hap- 
penings 
24 Another term for a 45 RPM record 
25 Radiotelephone license for operating, 
maintaining or repairing equipment 
26 A trademark device for noise reduction 
27 Album (abbr.) 
28 ______ Meter 
29 Device used for indicating time 
32 Broadcast medium which is the focus of 
this convention 
33 Daily record of all material broadcast 
over a station 
35 Structure used to hold a radio antenna 
36 Recounting each play of a sports game (3 
words) 
37 Radio Electronic News Gathering (abbr.) 
40 A composition of instrumental and/or 
vocal tones 
43 Registration of sound on disc or tape 
46 Practice of paying bribes to a disc 
jockey 
48 A measuring instrument 
51 To remove sound from magnetic tape 
52 An authorization by law to broadcast 
53 Law requiring all sides of a controversial 
issue to be presented (2 words) 
54 An increase in signal strength 
55 Rules 
Background sounds 
Four letter word ending in “k” meaning 
intercourse 
61 Music with usually heavily accented 
rhythms 
63 (Short for) Cartridge 
64 A 33 and 1/3 record 
65 Method of cueing while turntable in 
motion 
66 Receiver or speaker for checking trans- 
mission quality ' 
67 A case with magnetic tape for portable 
or deck tape recorders 
69 A M 


72' Plan of a program or series of programs 


73 Series of broadcast bands arranged in or- 


der of wavelengths 
Down 


1 Person who conducts a radio show (2 
words) 
4A closed circuit station broadcasts 
through a 
5 Noise emitted from throat used for com- 
munication 
6 Musical transition 
JAP, UPI, Reuters, etc. 
10Coaxial__— 
1] Album Oriented Radio (abbr.) 
14 Class of license needed to broadcast on 
air 
16Federal Communications Commission 
abbr.) 
A break in a show which helps pay the 
bills 
18 Setting up beginning of a tape or record 
for playing 
21 Studio for off-the-air taping 
23 Disc Jockey ____Jack 
24 Monitor__.__—_ 


LP 
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B js! 


Another LPB first... 


30 “W" in the East; “K” in the West (2 
words) 

31 Chain of stations operated as a unit 

34 Illuminated red sign that means D.J. is 
now talking (2 words) 

39 Looks like earmuffs, but you can hear 
noise through them 

41 Subcarrier authorization (abbr.) 

42 Station “broadcasting” through a 
building's electrical system 

44 Third class license broadcast endorse- 
ment test 

45 Something that spins under a record 

47 Exclusive rights to a production 

49 Radio Doctor 

50 Metal rod used in transmitting and 
receiving. signals 

51 “This is a test...” (3 words, abbr.) 

56 Circle-to-circle, tape-to-tape type of tape 
machine 

57 Apparatus used to generate radio waves 
(modulate amplitude or frequency) 

59 Needles used to play music 

62 Ashow done at a location other than the 
station 

68 Records and tapes not in stereo 

70 (Short for) Potentiometer 

71 Middle of the Road (abbr.) 


Answers on pg. 50 


A 150 watt power amplifier to boost your 10 watt transmitter 
to meet the new 100 watt ERP Class Arules.. .All solid-state 
and designed to interface directly with an automatic trans- 
mitter system to save you even more time and money. 


Price and availability — estimated $3000—delivery Decem- 


ber 1978. 


Complete packages with modulation monitor, remote con- 


trol, ATS, etc. available .. . 


Write THE college radio equipment people at: 


LPB ® LPB Inc. 
520 Lincoln Highway, Frazer, PA 19355 (215) 644-1123 
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SERVING EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTERS FOR 10 YEARS 


NISE ic. 


in New England and New York 
ONE CALL SOURCE FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT 
FEATURING 


Rockwell International International 
COLLINS BROADCAST Ol LINE BROADGAET PRODUCTS 


A 


Manufacturers of the world’s finest 
FM transmitters. 


Versa £0y,Conat Gg AUDI-CORD 
CORPORATION 


Producers of today’s best buy Makers of the new standard in 
10 watt transmitters— tape cartridge machines— 
state-of-the-art solid state rugged, beautifully engineered 
specifications second to none— and reasonably priced. 


mono $1525, stereo $2695! 


NORTWMERST BROROCASF EQUIPMENT 


NEW ADDRESS BOX 188 Easthampton, MA 01027 413-527-4430 


UNIQUE. 


Meet Peter C. Johnson. Incubator baby. Dropout theology student. 
A drinker and a drugger. And an unusually gifted and inventive new artist. 

For his first album, Peter took his advance money, and instead of wasting 
it on more vices, proceeded to build an intricately unique recording studio right 
in his own home. 

The album, which took a year to record, is the culmination of ten years 
of playing. With musical contributions from a host of luminaries, the album is 
the first physical containment of the sounds of Peter C. Johnson, vocalist, pianist, 
producer, and true original. 


——— 
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“PETER C. JOHNSON”. 
A UNIQUE DEBUT ALBUM. 
ON A&M RECORDS & TAPES 


Produced by Peter C. Johnson. Mikes’ Artist Management,.LTD., Mike Lembo & Mike Bone. 
WATCH FOR PETER C. JOHNSON’S “HALF-MAN/HALF-TAPE” TOUR COMING SOON TO YOUR AREA. 


© 1978 A&M Records, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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